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New  Publications  Just  Issued. 

The  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  Office  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has 

Just  Issued  the 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK. 

A  neat  and  well-bound  book  of  256  pages,  containing  all  the  old  and  some 
new  hymns  which  are  designed  especially  for  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 


NET  PRICE  PER  DOZEN    -  $3.00  POST  PAID,  or  25c.  EACH. 

The  important  and  valuable  work,  which  no  Latter-day  Saint  can  afford  to  be 

without, 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  SMITH, 

is  NOW  READY  for  DELIVERY.     As  the  edition  of  this  authentic  publication  is 
limited,  all  orders  for  the  same  should  be  promptly  forwarded. 


TERMS:  Bound  in  full   cloth,  $3.50;  bound  in  full  leather,  $5.00;  bound  in  full  morrocco  gilt,  $6.00 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  READER, 

For  Sunday  School  and   Primary   Use. 

)o( 

It    contains    instructive    and    entertaining    articles    and    is    illustrated.      It  is  designed  to  furnish 

reading    matter   for    classes    which    have  finished  "The  Second  Book  for  Our 

Little  Friends"  and  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  read 

from  the  "Faith-Fromotinc;  Series." 


^xice  30  cervts  eaolta-,  net. 

)o( 

A.  II.   CANNON,   Ogden,    or   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR  Office,  Salt  Lake  City 


With    VOLUME    TWENTY-FOUR    (January    1st,    1889),    the  JUVENILE 
INSTRUCTOR  will  be  reduced  to  a  convenient  size,  and  will  be 

ENLARGED   TO   TWENTY-FOUR   PAGES. 

Many  new  features  which  we  are  confident  will  please  our  patrons  will  be  intro- 
duced.    The  magazine  will  thus  become  the 

Largest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Periodical  of  the  West. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  TAKEN   NOW        =        -  $2,0G  PER  YEAR. 


VOL.  XXIII. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  DECEMBER    15,  1888. 


NO.  24. 


ALBERT    HALL,    LONDON. 


rFvHE  Royal  Albert  Hall,  with  a  picture  of  which  the  artist 
■*■  here  presents  us,  is  one  of  the  architectural  sights  of 
London,  that  great  city  so  rich  in  wonderful  buildings.  The 
Tower  of  London,  Westminster  Abbey  and  Palace,  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Albert  Hall,  are  perhaps  as  famous  as  any  like 
structures  in  the  world,  and  all  except  the  last  named  have 
been  illustrated  and  described  in  previous  volumes  of  the 
Instructor. 
Though  the  surroundings  and  the  details  of  the  immense 


instead  of  oval.  Brick,  stone  and  iron  enter  largely  into  its 
construction,  and,  as  may  be  seen,  adornment  and  elegance  are 
not  wanting  in  their  arrangement.  A  spacious  gallery  is  pro- 
vided in  the  interior,  and  around  the  exterior,  where  the  roof 
starts  up  from  the  walls,  a  narrow  balcony  furnishes  a  favorite 
point  of  observation  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  it.  Eight  thousand  people  can  be  comfortably  seated 
in  the  building,  and  the  platform  at  the  one  end  has  seats  for 
two  thousand,   and  musicians.     Its    means  of  entrance  and 


building  before  us  present  many  points  of  difference  from  those 
of  our  large  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City,  it  will  strike  our 
readers,  as  it  does  all  travelers,  that  there  are  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  celebrated  structures.  Albert 
Hall  is  oval  in  shape,  and  its  roof  is  a  stupendous  unsupported 
dome,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high.  There  is  but  twenty 
feet  difference  in  the  length  and  width  measurements  of  the 
building,  one  being  two  hundred  feet,  the  other  one  hundred 
and   eighty  feet, — so  that  it  might  almost  be  called  circular 


exit  are  many  and  convenient,  in  this  respect,  however,  fall- 
ing far  short  of  our  Tabernacle.  Its  principal  use  is  for  ora- 
torios and  great  concerts,  but  entertainments  of  other  kinds 
are  not  unknown  to  its  walls.  As  in  all  large  buildings,  the 
acoustic  properties  are  not  as  perfect  as  could  be  wished,  and 
to  overcome  these  objections  science  and  ingenuity  have  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  with  only  partial  success.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  a  speaker  or  a  soloist  can  be  plainly  heard,  and 
hence  it  is  only  where  there  is  a  large  volume  of  sound  that 
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the  building  appears  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

Its  magnificent  organ  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  connected 
with  the  building,  and  it  is  indeed  worthy  all  its  honors.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  its  eight  thousand 
stops  make  it  susceptible  of  every  variety  and  modulation  of 
musical  tone.  Two  steam  engines  work  the  bellows  which 
supply  it  with  wind,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  motion  a 
pair  of  enormous  fans  which  help  ventilate  the  building. 
Five  thousand  gas  jets,  all  instantaneously  lighted  by  an  elec- 
tric wire,  make  it  as  bright  by  night  as  by  day  ;  and  when  the 
stage  is  filled  with  performers  and  the  auditorium  with  specta- 
tors, the  grandeur  of  the  sight  is  not  likely  to  be  easily  forgot- 
ten. It  is  situated  in  the  "  West  End,"  the  aristocratic  part 
of  the  city,  directly  opposite  the  costly  Albert  Memorial  in 
Kensington  Park,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Hyde 
Park,  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens.  One  and  a  half  miles  east  of  it  is 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  a  mile  further  is  that  beautiful  group 
known  as  Westminsters. 

It  was  several  years  in  course  of  construction,  and  was 
formally  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1871.  An  incident 
occurring  at  one  of  the  grand  concerts  given  during  the  first 
season  is  still  related  with  much  relish  by  admirers  of  democ- 
racy and  of- the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Queen's  second  son. 
The  story  goes  that  the  Puke,  who  by  the  way  is  no  mean 
violinist,  was  one  of  the  musicians  composing  the  orchestra  on 
the  occasion.  For  ordinary  fiddlers  and  trumpeters,  plain 
cane-seated  chairs  were  considered  good  enough  ;  but  the  ser- 
vile managers  lost  no  time  in  assuring  his  royal  highness  that 
a  red  silk  cushion  and  footstool  would  designate  the  seat  he 
was  expected  to  occupy.  He  is  said  to  have  made  no  reply  to 
the  intimation  at  the  time,  but  on  filing  on  the  stage  with  his 
fellow  performers  a  few  moments  later,  he  quietly  tipped  the 
chair  forward  so  that  the  scarlet  luxury  i'ell  to  the  floor,  and 
then  as  quietly  pushed  both  cushion  and  footstool  out  of  the 
way.  He  remarked  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
courtiers,  that  while  he  might  be  by  birth  a  prince,  by  merit 
and  ability  he  was  less  worthy  of  honor  among  his  associate 
musicians  than  many  of  them.  All  of  which  while  true  and 
not  at  all  prince-like,  perhaps  made  a  better  violinist  of  him, 
and  showed  his  good  sense  and  certainly  added  to  his  popular- 
ity. Wanderer. 


A  THIEF  IN  THE  CAMP. 


BV   MRS.  A.  H.  L. 


{Concluded from  page  '-','1'.) 
TV  yfY  mother,  who  was  a  very  light  sleeper,  started  up  at 
•L'-l-  once.     Before  she  had  time  to  speak,  I  drew  her  towards 
me,  and  pointed  to  the  moving  shadow  on  the  wall. 

There  we  sat,  not  daring  to  .-peak  or  move,  gazing  at  the 
dark  shadow  that  continued  to  advance,  step  by  step,  towards 
our  chamber  door  which  was  only  closed  by  means  of  a  painted 
bamboo  screen  hung  before  it. 

At  length  the  screen  was  noiselessly  removed,  and  there 
st 1  an  almost  nude,  but  tall  and  stalwart  Marwaree,  con- 
fronting u-  in  the  door-way.  His  long  hair  was  ended  about 
his  head.  Around  his  loins  he  wore  a  short  pair  of  drawers, 
to  which,  by  mean-   of  a  thick  cord,  was  attached   a  knife. 


His  body  was  smeared  with  some  kind  of  grease,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  slip  away  easily  from  an  enemy's  grasp.  His 
large  dark  eyes  shone  upon  us  out  of  the  gloom,  and  seemed 
even  brighter  than  the  feeble  light  shed  by  our  little,  flickering 
earthern  lamp. 

There  he  stood,  confronting  that  pale  English  woman,  my 
mother,  with  a  sort  of  demoniacal  grin.  Many  minutes  of 
such  torture  as  I  then  endured,  would  have  killed  me,  I  am 
sure.  As  it  was,  I  do  not  now  remember  how  long  he  stood 
there,  or  how  I  could  have  sat  on  the  ground  so  still  and  quiet. 

Imagine  my  surprise  to  see  my  mother  rise  from  her  couch 
walk  straight  across  to  the  tumbrel  and  place  herself  before  it. 
Then,  as  calmly  as  if  no  danger  threatened  her,  she  turned  to 
the  robber,  and  said,  in  pure  Guzeratee, 

"  What  do  you  want?  Are  you  an  honorable  man  that  you 
thus   intrude  by  night  into  a  woman's  sleeping  apartment?" 

Her  voice  seemed  almost  superhuman.  As  it  burst  upon 
my  agonized  senses,  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  thief 
spring  upon  her  and  strangle  her  to  death.  To  my  surprise,  I 
heard  a  familiar  voice  reply, 

"  Woman,  it  is  against  the  laws  of  my  religion  to  take  your 
life,  or  the  lives  of  your  daughters.  Stand  apart.  It  is  the 
treasure  that  I  want.  That  money  is  not  yours.  It  belongs  to 
the  Tngrage' — English  government, — that  has  robbed  us  of 
our  wealth,  our  country,  and  killed  and  destroyed  my  people." 

"The money  which  you  have  come  for,"  replied  my  mother, 
"is  entrusted  to  my  husband's  care.  He  must  account  to  his 
master  for  every  penny  of  it.  i^evf  would  believe  that  he  was 
robbed  of  it,  and  dishonor  would  cling  to  his  name.  No,  I 
am  a  woman,  it  is  true,  but  still  I  tell  you  you  cannot  lay  your 
hands  on  that  treasure  without  breaking  the  laws  of  your 
religion,  by  doing  violence  to  a  poor,  feeble  woman." 

"  Woman,"  was  the  reply,  "stand  aside.  I  wantthe  money, 
and  I  will  have  it." 

He  made  a  movement  towards  the  tumbrel.  My  mother 
flung  herself  down  on  the  ground,  and  repeated  what  she 
afterwards  assured  me  was  a  part  of  the  vows  uttered  by  a 
Thugg  when  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  his  creed,  and 
which  is  as  follows  : 

"In  the  name  of  the  great  and  pure  God,  I  vow  to  hurt  no 
woman  or  female  child,  of  any  race,  caste  or  religion,  but  to 
protect  them,  even  at  the  peril  of  my  own  life. ' ' 

"This  is  what  you  have  vowed,"  said  the  brave  lady,  "and 
unless  you  trample  over  a  woman's  body,  you  shall  not  have 
this  treasure." 

Expecting  to  see  her  killed,  I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 
But  no  sooner  had  I  done  so,  than  a  strange  cry, — a  deep  yell, 
as  of  some  wild  beast,  burst  from  the  robber. 

I  looked  up.  and  saw  that  my  step  father  had  pinioned  the 
man  from  behind,  and  in  a  moment  our  tent  was  filled  with 
the  soldiers  on  guard.  The  robber  was  bound  and  carried  off, 
my  step-father  accompanying  the  guards  to  the  village  prison. 
Early  on  the  next  Monday  morning  after  a  hurried  breakfast, 
we  all  went  to  the  village  court-house,  where  the  thief 
was  to  be  tried.  We  passed  through  the  bazaars  and  chief 
streets  of  the  village  of  Ballmere.  Everybody  we  met  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement;  the  news  that  a 
real  Thugg  had  been  captured  while  attempting  to  rob  the 
English  gentleman's  camp,  seemed  to  be  known  by  every 
one. 

The  court-house,  which  adjoined  the  village  prison,  was  a 
long,  low  hall  built  of  stone.  The  roof  was  supported  by 
st. me  pillars,  and  from  it  hung  massive  festoons  of  cobwebs, 
which  evidently  had  not  been  touched,  much  less  swept  away 


for  at  least  half  a  century.     This  hall  was  situated  in  a  great 
court-yard,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  low  wall. 

The  multitudes  disposed  themselves,  quietly  enough,  around 
the  court-yard  and  on  the  wall.  Some  peered  over  their 
neighbor's  shoulders,  and  some  even  hung  on  the  pillars  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  Thugg. 

I  noticed  that  the  aged  women  and  those  who  carried  child- 
ren were  seated,  and  that  the  boys,  girls  and  men,  both  old 
and  young,  either  stood  up  or  seated  themselves  on  the  wall. 

We  had  a  matting  spread  for  us,  and  took  our  places  near 
the  judge,  who  was  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  venerable- 
looking  Rajpoot  of  the  purest  type,  dressed  in  pure  white  flow- 
ing robes,  his  white  beard  falling  over  his  breast,  a  white  tur- 
ban on  his  head,  beneath  which  his  kindly  eyes  looked  so 
tender  and  sympathetic  that  it  seemed  impossible  he  could 
have  the  moral  courage  to  condemn  any  one  to  death. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  a  small  door  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  hall  opened,  and  the  prisoner  was  led  in  by  two  tall 
Rajpoot  soldiers  in  full  armor,  with  sword  and  shield,  and  bows 
and  arrows. 

The  Thugg  was  dressed  in  prison  clothes,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  Marwaree  dress, — a  pair  of  trousers, 
a  long  white  coat,  a  blue  handkerchief  bound  round  the  waist, 
and  a  scanty  white  turban. 

The  moment  our  eyes  fell  upon  the  Thugg,  we  started  with 
astonishment.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  man !  It  was 
Rama,  our  faithful,  stalwart  guide  and  escort ;  he  who  had 
braved  so  many  hardships  for  us,  and  had  thus  far  conducted 
us  so  safely  to  our  destination. 

Our  astonishment  seemed  in  no  way  to  ruffle  Rama.  He 
was  perfectly  calm,  and  looked  at  us  with  the  careless  indiffer- 
ence so  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic. 

The  judge  opened  the  trial  by  taking  the  testimony  of  my 
father  and  mother,  and  then  of  the  guards  who  aided  in 
capturing  the  thief,  and  finally  of  the  jailors  who  had  caused 
him  to  be  washed  and  clothed.  This  done  he  turned  to  the 
prisoner  and  asked  him  if  he  was  by  birth  Rajpoot,*  Thakoor, 
Bhil,  Coolie,  or  Thugg. 

Upon  this,  the  strange  man  turned,  with  a  grim  smile  on  his 
face,  to  the  judge,  and  placing  himself  so  as  not  to  meet  our 
eyes,  said, — 

"I  am  no  Rajpoot,  Thakoor,  Bhil,  or  Coolie, — I  am  a 
Thuggee.     I  was  born  a  Thugg. ' ' 

On  hearing  this  speech,  a  shudder  ran  through  the  crowd  ; 
every  ear  was  strained  to  hear  the  faintest  sound  ;  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  one  who  thus  declared  himself  a  murderer, 
by  birth  and  by  religion. 

"  I  am,"  continued  the  Thugg,  "bound  by  my  laws  to  rob, 
to  plunder,  and  to  kill.  I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  death  that 
awaits  me.  I  performed  faithfully  the  promise  I  made  to 
this  English  family  to  conduct  them  safely  to  Ballmere. 
Having  done  my  duty  to  them,  I  was  going  to  my  home,  when 
I  encountered  a  quroo  of  my  faith,  who  reminded  me  of  my 
vows  to  my  God,  whereupon  1  returned  to  fulfil  them.  I 
have  failed.  It  is  now  your  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  your  God 
and  your  country. ' ' 

The  judge  then  asked  him  how  many  of  his  sect  were  located 
in  the  Maiwar  provinces,  and  where  they  held  their  head- 
quarters. 

The  Thugg  became  suddenly  silent.     No  threats,  no  prom- 

•These  are  the  different  races  who  inhabit  Guzerat.  Those  who 
live  in  Marwar,  are  often  called  Marwarees,  from  the  name  of  the 
country. 


ises,  not  even  the  offer  of  life  and  liberty  could  iuduce  him  to 
say  another  word. 

At  length  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  death.  The  Thugg 
smiled  grimly  once  more,  bowed  his  head  and  said,  "  Shabash," 
— well  done.     He  was  then  removed  at  once. 

My  mother  and  I  wept  bitterly,  and  so  did  the  tender- 
hearted Marwaree  women,  when  we  heard  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  upon  the  Thugg,  Rama.  The  crowd,  how- 
ever, applauded  the  judge  in  cheers. 

After  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  the  judge  and  my  mother 
had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation.  She  tried  in  vain  to 
urge  him  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  to  that  of 
imprisonment  for  life.  But  as  it  was  against  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  against  the  laws  of  the  British  government  also, 
the  Thugg  was  conveyed  to  Boroda,  the  capital  of  Guzerat. 
and  there  executed. 

We  returned  to  our  camp,  and  for  many  a  long  day  after 
were  sad,  and  yet  felt  pity  for  those  poor  wretches,  shut  out 
from  the  pleasures  of  a  peaceful  life  by  a  religion  and  a 
practice  the  most  fearful  which  the  heart  of  man  has  ever 
conceived. 


Tei.l  us. — We  wish  some  Solomon  would  settle  the  question, 
What  is  a  gentleman  ?  Does  a  gentleman  smoke  in  the  street  ? 
Does  a  gentleman  spit  in  a  lady's  presence?  Does  a  gentle- 
man keep  his  hat  upon  his  head  in  her  presence,  either  in  a 
store  or  a  parlor?  Does  he  put  his  feet  upon  her  sofas  or  chairs? 
Does  he  say  rude  things  under  cover  of  "a  joke?"  Does  he 
ever  converse  before  her  on  subjects  known  to  be  painful  to 
ladies,  and  which  can  be  as  well  avoided?  Does  he  annoy 
respectable  ladies  by  rudely  staring  at  them,  or  following  them 
in  the  streets  ?  Does  he  stand  gaping  on  the  church  steps  to 
see  them  pass  in  and  out?  We  fear,  if  these  questions  and 
many  others  that  might  be  asked,  are  to  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  the  ranks  of  "gentlemen"  in  this  city  would  be 
marvelously  thinned  out. 


RUTH'S  CONFESSION. 


BY   J.    E. 


TT  was  three  weeks  before  Christmas  the  night  she  had  that 
A  dreadful  fall.     But  I  must  begin  back  a  little. 

We  were  all  up  in  gran'mamma'sroom  one  December  morn- 
ing. The  sun  was  shining  in  through  the  white  chrysanthe- 
ums,  and  making  a  great  glow  upon  the  carpet.  Somehow 
the  sun  always  seemed  to  shine  in  that  room  dark  days  or  bright. 
Amy  said  it  was  like  the  grand  old  paintings  where  the  light 
all  comes  from  the  blessed  saint  herself.  Gran'mamma  was 
the  saint. 

We  were  crocheting  gay  worsted  things,  and  talking  about 
Christmas.  Gran'mamma  sat  in  her  arm-chair  with  the  sun- 
shine slanting  across  her  silver-gray  curls.  She  was  the  hand- 
somest old  lady  in  Hampstead,  and  the  sweetest  in  the  world. 
Just  at  present  she  was  sewing  on  a  red  flannel  under-vest. 
Reg  said, 

"I  suppose  that's  for  one  of  your  lame  ducks,  gran'- 
mamma ?"  and  Rita,  who  had  lived  all  her  life,  save  the  last 
six  months,  in  Calcutta,  asked, 

"Lame  ducks  ?    What  are  they  ?" 

"  Oh,  they're  a  lot  of  forlorn  bipeds  that  gran'mamma  looks 
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after !  "  answered  Reg.  Thereupon  a  wrinkle  gathered 
between  Rita's  black  eyes,  and  she  looked  more  perplexed  than 
ever.     Gran'maiunia  explained, — 

"The  vest  is  for  an  old  woman  who  has  rheumatism  and 
needs  it,  whose  fingers  are  so  stiff  that  she  can't  make  it  her- 
self, and  who  is  too  poor  to  buy.  She  is  the  kind  of  person 
Reg  calls  a  'lame  duck.'  " 

"  Yes,"  put  in  Winny,  "and  I  believe  we  better  all  be  doing 
something  of  that  sort,  I  feel  a  great  deal  as  I  did  when  I 
was  four  years  old,  one  Christmas  night  when  the  Christmas 
tree  had  been  carried  off,  and  I'd  broken  my  little  wagon,  and 
eaten  six  cocoanut-balls,  and  my  new  doll  had  lost  her  right 
arm  down  the  register,  and  I  cried,  and  said,  'I  didn't  like 
Christmases. '  " 

"  That  was  the  candy  and  the  indigestion." 

"I  know,  gran'mamma  ;  but  I  never  had  any  affection  for 
that  doll  afterwards,  and  from  then  till  now  I've  always  wanted 
to  strike  out  in  a  new  line, — do  something  for  Christmas 
besides  crochet  worsteds. ' ' 

Amy  said,  quietly, 

"  It  seems  to  me  we  might  make  Christmas  mean  more  if 
we  could  help  some  one  outside — I  mean  some  one  that  other 
people  will  be  likely  to  forget." 

"That's  it.  Let's  each  adopt  a  lame  duck!"  cried  Reg, 
and  just  then  the  carriage  came  to  take  gran'mamma  out  driv- 
ing.    We  went  down  stairs,  Rita  after  all  the  rest,  quite  alone. 

Rita,  two  months  before,  had  landed  in  Boston  from  India. 
Her  trunks  were  marked  with  foreign  labels,  and  all  her  things 
smelled  of  the  sea.  We  did  not  quite  understand  her  yet, 
nor  she  us.  She  was  a  silent  girl  thirteen  years  old,  with  a 
small,  pale  face,  and  great  braids  of  black  hair.  We  Ralstons 
were  blondes,  plump  and  pink-and-white  every  one.  Rita 
looked  like  a  black  swan  among  us,  all  the  more  for  her  mourn- 
ing dresses.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  her  name  was  Margue- 
rite. 

Reg  declared  he  liked  her.  "  It  was  such  jolly  good  fun  tor- 
menting her."  Persis,  gran'mamma's  maid,  took  her,  I 
believe,  for  a  pagan  witch,  and  her  parrot,  which  she  had 
brought  with  her,  for  a  sort  of  familiar. 

"She'll  stand  by  that  bird's  cage  for  an  hour  together," 
Persis  said,  "and  talk  in  that  outlandish  tongue  to  him.  I 
can't  understand  a  word  on't,  but,  bless  me,  that  creetur 
knows  !  Just  to  watch  im  a-winkin'  an'  a-blinkin'  them 
wicked  green  eyes  o'  his  at  her.  It's  my  opinion  t  they're  a 
precious  pair  o'  heathen,  them  two;  an',  Mrs.  Ralston,  that 
girl's  got  a  dumb  idol  up  in  her  room,  an'  I  haven't  a  doubt 
but  she  says  'cr  prayers  to  it." 

".Nonsense,  lVrsis  !"  cried  Winny.  "It's  nothing  but  a 
little  bronze  Psyche, — a  pretty  one,  too." 

"  Sykee  or  Juggernaut,  it' b  all  one  to  me,"  answered  Per- 
sis, with  Yankee  firmness,  "  If  the  thing  aint  an  idol,  what 
has  it  got  a  name  for,  I  sh  d  be  pleased  to  know?  I  never 
did  believe  in  graven  images  myself." 

It  was  still  earh  in  December  when  one  day  Reg  and  Rita 
had  a  little  tiff:  ami  what,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  should 
it  be  about,  but  ghosts  I  We  had  been  playing  croquet  out  (in 
the  lawn.  The  sun  bad  just  gone  down ;  tin- sky  was  yellow, 
and  the  air  clear  and  keen.     Suddenly  Keg  spoke. 

"  l.i  t  9  Stop  this  now,  anil  all  have  a  race  round  the  square 
and  down  by  the  Norway  spruces.     Come  on  Rita  '" 

"  I  ilun't  wish  tn  go,"  Rita  answered,  rinsing  her  lips. 

"Pita,  yuu  il  hi  i  dan-  to  go,"  Reg  replied,  in  his  taunting 
tone.  "Bah,  1  would  be  a  goosie  !  You're  afraid  to  pass  that 
corner  after  sunsi  I 


Rita  fell  to  fingering  her  red  necklace.  It  was  a  string  of 
corals,  queerly-carved,  and  she  always  wore  it  in  spite  of  her 
mourning.  She  was  standing  up  against  the  angle  of  the 
conservatory,  and  running  the  crimson  beads  through  her  slim 
fingers.  She  looked  down  towards  the  corner  of  the  park. 
The  spruces  stood  like  so  many  pointed  black  spires  against 
the  golden  glow  of  the  west.  She  glanced  once,  and  then 
turned  away. 

Among  those  trees  in  that  corner  were  the  tombs.  The 
members  of  the  Ralston  family  for  a  hundred  years  had  been 
buried  down  there.  We  children  were  used  to  the  graves  ; 
would  as  soon  have  camped  out  of  a  summer  night  under 
those  spruces  as  anywhere.  How  could  we  understand  Rita's 
fear  ?  We  did  not  know  that  an  old  Scotch  nurse  in  Calcutta 
had  filled  the  child's  head  with  stories  of  spectres. 

"  See  here,  Winny  !  "  cried  Reg.  "  She's  afraid  of  ghosts. 
Do  you  know  it?     I  say,  Rita,  did  you  ever  see  one?" 

Her  eyes  fell.  She  turned  a  red  coral  beetle  between  her 
thumb  and  finger,  and  answered,  low, 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  ghost ;  I  saw  one  last  night." 

"0  Rita,  where?"  exclaimed  Winny.  "I  wish  I  could  see 
one."  Then,  as  Rita  looked  down,  not  answering,  Reg  put 
in, — 

"  Come,  be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 
"  Out  on  the  west  veranda, — after  every  one  was  in  bed, — 
something  white  and  awful.      It  walked  up  and  down  very 
slowly  three  times,   up  and  down;"   and   she  gave  a  little 
shiver. 

"  Out  on  the  west  veranda  !"  Winny  spoke  eagerly.  "Why, 
that  is  just  in  front  of  Reg's  window  !  "  His  room  was  in  a 
wing,  and  on  the  first  floor.       "Did  you  see  anything,  Reg  ? " 

"I?"  and  Reg  burst  out  laughing  with  all  his  might. 

Rita  flashed  round  on  him,  and  took  a  step  nearer.  The 
light  of  the  afterglow  showed  a  bright  spot  on  either  cheek, 
and  she  gave  Reg  a  sharp,  quick  glance,  exclaiming, — 

"  You  know  !     You  were  the  ghost  yourself!" 

"  I  look  like  a  ghost,  don't  I '?"  and  he  stood  up  flushed  and 
merry,  in  front  of  her. 

"  That  boy  1"  Amy  spoke  low  to  Winny.  "I  do  believe  he 
has  been  masquerading  round  in  a  sheet  just  to  torment  her-" 
and  Rita  burst  out, 

"  You  did  it  to  make  fun  of  me,  and  now  you  laugh."  She 
gave  a  little  dry  sob.     "  I  hate  you  !" 

Then  she  began  to  walk  fast  to  and  fro,  and  to  jabber  Hin- 
dostanee,  as  she  always  did  when  she  was  startled  or  angry. 
Reg  went  dancing  off  down  the  walk.  He  only  stopped  to  fire 
a  parting  shot  at  Rita.     It  was  but  a  word,  and  it  told. 

"  Ben-f/o-?  I"  accenting  the  last  syllable  to  rhyme  with  shall. 

"Reg,"  said  Winny,  "you're  worse  than  the  Arabs." 

"  Hush,  Reg !"  from  Amy.  "Papa  told  you  that  you  were 
not  to  say  that  to  Rita  again." 

The  one  thing  that  exasperated  Rita  worse  than  anything 
else  was  to  have  Reg  call   her  "  Ben-gal.' 
provoking  when  he  tried  ! 

"I  never  forgive  anyone  anything,  Reg 
forgive  you  !     Never  I" 

Rita  said  the  words  slowly,  though  her 
rage.     The  very  beads  at  her  throat  trembled  as  she  passed  by 
us  into  the  house.     Amy  said, 

"  I  do  think,  Reg,  you  are  too  bad  ;  "  but  she  was  laughing. 

Ten  minutes  later,  it  happened.  But  I  must  tell  you  first 
that  our  house  is  a  rambling  old  building.  Papa  calls  it  the 
Escurial  because  it  has  so  many  corridors  and  halls  that  one 


He  could  be  so 
and  I  never  will 
yoice  shook  with 
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would  think  it  had  been  built,  like  that  Spanish  palace,  on  the 
ground  plan  of  a  gridiron. 

Reg's  room  was  at  the  end  of  a  passage  leading  from  the 
library.  Save  himself,  scarcely  anyone  ever  went  there.  But 
that  evening,  gran'mamma  chanced  to  be  coming  out  of  Reg's 
room,  and  in  the  dusk,  she  stumbled  over  something  and  fell. 

They  thought  at  first  that  she  was  dead.  She  was  dread- 
fully hurt.  Mamma,  as  pale  as  death  herself,  told  me  about 
it  the  last  of  the  evening. 

"It  is  a  frightful  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  arm.  The 
suffering  is  terrible.  Besides,  Dr.  Lacy  says  there  is  great 
danger  from  the  nervous  shock  of  the  fall." 

"But,  mamma,"  asked  Amy,  "how  came  she  to  fall?  In 
that  corridor,  too. ' ' 

"  I  think  I  know,"  said  Winny.  "She  stumbled  over  this 
little  chair.  I  found  it  there. ' '  Winny  and  Rita  had  been  in 
the  library,  and  the  first  to  reach  gran'mamma. 

"  Why,  that  is  the  chair  that  baby  pushes  in  front  of  her 
when  she  tries  to  walk,"  spoke  mamma.  "She  must  have 
dragged  it  into  the  corridor." 

Susan,  the  nurse,  said,  "No.  The  baby  had  not  been  in 
the  corridor  all  that  day."  But  Susan  never  was  good  at 
remembering  ;  so  the  baby  was  held  responsible,  and  there  the 
matter  rested.  Only  Persis  looked  mysterious,  and  remarked 
that  she  "had  her  own  views  as  to  how  that  chair  came  there, 
but  that  she  wasn't  called  upon  just  now  to  speak." 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas  that  we  went  in  to  see  gran'- 
mamma for  the  first  time.  There  had  been  a  storm,  and  all 
the  land  was  white  with  snow, — miles  and  miles  of  it ;  one 
wide,  white  glitter  under  the  sun, — and  there  were  fluffy  fleeces 
all  over  the  evergreens,  and  flocks  of  chickadees  hopping 
about. 

Gran'mamma  was  lying  on  the  lounge,  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  as  bright  and  brave  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  her. 

"We've  brought  our 'lame  ducks'  basket  to  show  you," 
Winny  said,  laughing,  though  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

We  couldn't  think  of  anything  at  first  only  the  sad,  suffer- 
ing time  there  had  been  in  that  room  those  three  weeks  past. 
Rita,  especially,  looked  as  though  she  could  not  speak,  and 
only  crouched  down  by  the  pillow  and  looked  at  gran'mamma. 
She  had  seemed  to  miss  her  more  than  any  of  us.  She  had 
been  so  silent,  and  had  moped  about.  Then  her  parrot  had 
died,  and  she  had  gone  alone  and  buried  him.  When  she 
came  back,  she  had  such  a  wretched  look  in  her  eyes  that  we 
really  pitied  her.     Amy  said, 

"She's  a  homesick  little  girl,  and  I  do  think,  Reg,  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  be  kind  to  her." 

"Don't  I  try,  though?"  answered  Reg.  "Haven't  said 
'Ben-gal'  to  her  .since  I  can  remember." 

From  the  basket  we  took  out  mufflers  and  mittens,  and 
"warious,"  as  Reg  said.  Rita  had  knitted  a  hood  for  the  old 
rheumatic  woman.  Winny  exhibited  a  muff  and  a  footstone. 
They  were  for  Aunt  Hitty  Patch,  a  very  cross  creature,  who 
had  said,  "she  never  had  no  Chris' mas  presents,  nor  she 
never  expected  to  have  none."  Reg  had  brought  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  oats  in  a  box,  a  specimen  of  the  present  he  was  going 
to  make  to  Tim  Rafferty's  half-starved  old  horse.  Finally, 
Amy  unfolded  something. 

"This  shawl,"  she  explained,  quietly,  "is  for  poor  Eliza 
Kelly.  She  stole  one,  two  years  ago,  and  went  to  jail  for  it. 
She  is  just  out  now." 

"And,"  Reg  broke  in,  "as  they  didn't  let  her  have  the 
shawl  she  stole,  she  is  supposed  to  need  one  now." 


"And  as  she  is  trying  to  lead  a  better  life,  she  needs 
encouragement."  Gran'mamma's  eyes  glisteued  as  she  added, 
"If  Christmas  means  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  for- 
giveness. '  Peace'  was  the  word  at  the  first  Christmas,  you 
know." 

We  were  all  going  out  of  the  room,  Rita  last.  Suddenly 
she  turned,  ran  back,  and  flung  herself  down  beside  gran'- 
mamma, kneeling  upon  the  carpet. 

"  0  gran'mamma  !"  she  burst  out.  She  wasn't  crying,  but 
her  voice  sounded  awful,  as  though  she  was  going  to  die,  you 
know.  "If  it  means  forgiving,  your  Christmas,  can  you  ever 
forgive  me  ?  It  was  I  that  hurt  you.  I  put  the  chair  in  the 
corridor  that  night,  and  oh,  I  have  been  so  wretched  about  it. " 

Rita's  hand  shook  and  her  lips  were  twitching.  She  looked 
like  a  creature  in  mortal  agony.  Winny,  standing  by,  saw 
gran'mamma,  with  her  dear  old  gentle  hand,  stroke  the  girl's 
cheek  as  she  answered,  kindly, 

"  There,  there,  my  child  !  It  is  nothing  to  forgive.  You 
didn't  mean  to  do  it,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  but  I  did,  gran'mamma  !  I  meant  to  hurt  Reg.  He 
had  made  me  so  angry  with  him,  I  cared  for  nothing  but  to 
pay  him  back  !  I  wanted  him  to  be  hurt.  I  never  thought 
you  would  go  there  and  fall.  Oh,  I  have  been  so  sorry  !  I 
see  how  wicked  it  was  now,  to  Reg,  and  everybody." 

There  was  such  deep  humiliation  in  her  voice  as  the  swift 
words  came  rushing  out,  and  as  she  said  so  earnestly,  "  I  know 
you  can  never  love  me  any  more,  gran'mamma,  but  it  seemed 
as  though  I  should  die  if  I  didn't  come  and  tell  you  all  about 
it!" 

"My  poor  child  !"  said  gran'mamma. 

I  think,  at  that  moment,  she  forgot  all  her  own  suffering, 
and  remembered  only  Rita's  grief.  Winny,  looking  at  the 
two,  said  to  herself, 

"■I  could  forgive  her  if  it  had  been  anyone  besides  gran'- 
mamma,— but  now" 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  dear,"  came  in  gran'mamma's  low, 
sweet  voice,  "that  I  do  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  I 
will  never  remember  it  any  more,  what  you  have  told  me.  It 
shall  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  only" — Rita  lifted  her 
trouble-full  eyes  to  meet  gran'mamma's  tender  glance — "only, 
remember  this,  darling :  I  love  you  better  than  I  ever  loved 
you  before.  You  are  nearer  to  me  this  instant  than  you  could 
have  been  had  this  never  happened, — so  much  nearer  for  the 
fault,  and  the  suffering,  and  the  repentance." 

This  was  what  Christmas  meant  to  gran'mamma,  thought 
Winny,  as  she  watched  the  two.  Was  it  not  what  it  should 
mean  to  all  of  us  ?  What  that  first  wonderful  Christmas 
meant  when  it  came,  centuries  ago,  to  Judea,  when  the  angels 
sang  in  the  night,  and  His  star  shone  in  the  east,  and  "The 
dawn  rose  red  o'er  Bethlehem?" 

Rita  was  sobbing  wildly  now.  Winny  was  crying  too, 
although  she  could  hardly  have  told  for  what.  She  went  up 
and  kissed  them  both,  and  then  stole  away.  She  did  not  need 
gran'mamma's  gentle  hint  of  her  finger  on  her  lips  to  tell  her 
to  be  silent  about  the  confession  that  she  had  heard. 

Gran'mamma  had  a  little  talk  the  next  day  with  Amy,  and 
Reg,  and  Winny,  and  she  caused  them  to  see  several  things 
in  a  new  light. 

I  think  our  house  was  another  place  to  Rita  from  that  time. 
I  know  she  was  another  person  in  it,  so  gentle,  and  bright,  and 
happy.  Even  Persis  grew  quite  fond  of  her.  Gran'mamma 
is  living  still,  and  is  more  lovely  and  beautiful  every  year. 
Save  herself,  and  Winny,  and  Rita,  no  one  knows  the  secret 
of  her  fall  that  night  in  the  corridor. 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS     ON     CHURCH 
HISTORY  PUBLISHED  IN  NO.  22. 


1.  What  was  done  with  Elder  Taylor  as  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  mob  had  fled? 
A.  He  was  taken  from  the  cell  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs  and  laid  there. 

2.  Who  among  others  came  to  his  side  as  he 
lay  there?     A.     A  physician. 

3.  What  did  he  do?  A.  He  took  a  pen-knife 
from  his  pocket  and  made  on  incision  in  Elder 
Taylor's  left  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  ball. 

4.  What  other  appliance  did  he  make  use  of  to 
try  and  pry  out  the  ball  ?  A.  He  got  a  pair  of 
carpenters  compasses  and  made  use  of  them  to 
pry  out  the  ball. 

5.  What  result  did  he  obtain?  A.  After  saw- 
ing for  sometime  with  his  dull  pen-knife  and  pry- 
ing with  the  compasses  he  succeeded  in  extracting 
the  ball  weighing  about  half  an  ounce. 

6.  What  did  he  remark  to  a  gentleman  present 
after  the  opefation?  A.  That  Elder  Taylor  had 
nerves  like  the  devil  to  stand  what  he  did. 

7.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  communication 
sent  by  Elder  Richards  that  evening  to  Nauvoo, 
to  Governor  Ford,  General  Dunham,  Markham, 
and  Emma  Smith,  Joseph's  wife?  A.  It  informed 
them  of  the  fatal  occurrence  and  also  that  the 
citizens  were  afraid  of  being  attacked;  but  that  he 
had  given  them  assurance  that  they  should  not  be. 

8.  What  advice  did  the  letter  sent  later  in  the 
evening,  written  by  Elder  Richards,  and  signed 
by  himself,  John  Taylor  and  Samuel  H.  Smith 
contain?  A.  They  said  to  the  citizens:  "Be  still 
and  know  that  ( lod  reigns;  do  not  rush  out  of  the 
city,  do  not  rush  to  Carthage!" 


Thk  names  of  those  who  correctly  answered  the 
Questions  on  Church  History  published  in  No.  22. 
areas  follows:  Alice  C.  Piggott,  Mary  E'  Porter, 
Ella  Jarvis,  Susie  Y.  Milne,  Annie  Sylvia  Sessions, 
Lottie  Fox,  Joseph  G.  West  and  Henry   H.  Blood. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH   HISTORY. 


1.  When  were  the  bodies  of  Joseph  and  Hy rum 
taken  from  Carthage  to  Nauvoo?  2.  Who  was 
in  charge  of  them?  3.  By  whom  was  he  accom- 
panied? 4.  What  did  nearly  all  of  the  people  of 
the  city  do  when  they  heard  the  bodies  were  com 


ing?  5.  How  were  the  feelings  of  the  people 
expressed?  6.  Where  were  the  bodies  taken  on 
their  arrival  at  Nauvoo?  7.  What  does  the 
historian  say  regarding  the  scene  when  they 
arrived  at  the  mansion?  8.  How  many  people 
were  gathered  together  on  this  occasion?  9.  Who 
addressed  them  and  what  was  the  tenor  of  their 
remarks? 


HONOR  BRIGHT. 


Old  Farmer  Pritchard  took  little  Tommy,  six 
years  old,  no  father  or  mother,  from  the  poor- 
house,  on  trial.  "He's  bright,"  said  the  farmer, 
"  but  I  don't  know  whether  he's  truthful.  That's 
the  thing  on  my  mind." 

Tommy  had  been  there  a  week — one  week  of 
sunshine — when  the  black  cloud  came. 

Farmer  Pritchard  had  a  cough  at  night,  and  on 
the  bureau,  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  he  kept  a  few 
gum-drops,  which  he  could  reach  out  and  get  to 
soothe  his  throat. 

One  forenoon,  chancing  to  go  into  the  bedroom, 
his  eye  fell  on  the  little  paper  bag,  and  he  saw 
there  was  not  a  gum-drop. 

"Tommy  has  been  here,"  he  said.  "I  know 
there  were  a  dozen  or  more  there  when  I  went  to 
bed  last  night;  and  I  did  not  take  one.  Tommy! 
Look  here  !  Have  you  been  getting  my  gum- 
drops  ?" 

Tommy,  who  was  playing  in  the  door,  looked 
up  brightly,  and  said  : 

"No,  sir;  I  did  not." 

"Did  you  take  them,  Lucy  ?"  asked  the  farmer, 
turning  to  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  had  not  touched  them,  and  her 
heart  sank  as  she  said  so;  for  who  was  there  left 
to  do  it  but  little  Tommy?  Her  husband's  face 
grew  grave. 

"  Tommy,"  said  he,  "  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
the  truth.     Didn't  you  take  the  gum-drops?" 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't,"  replied  Tommy.* 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did,  Tommy!  Now  tell  the 
truth." 

"No, I  didn't." 

"This  is  bad,  very  bad,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard, sternly.  "This  is  what  I  have  been  afraid  of" 

"Oh,  Tommy!"  pleaded  Mrs.  Pritchard,  "  if  you 
took  them,  do  say  so." 

"If  he  took  them!"  repeated  her  husband. 
"Why,  it  is  clear  as  daylight." 

Tommy  had  been  running  in  and  out  of  the 
room  all  the  morning. 
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But  Tommy  denied,  though  the  farmer  com- 
manded, and  his  wife  implored.  Mr.  Pritchard's 
face  grew  ominous. 

"  I'll  give  you  till  noon  to  tell  the  truth,"  he 
said;  "and  then,  if  you  don't  confess,  why,  I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  boy  who  lies.  We'll 
ride  back  to  the  poor-farm  this  afternoon." 

"Oh,  Joseph!"  said  Mrs.  Pritchard,  following 
her  husband  into  the  entry.  "He  is  so  little! 
Give  him  one  more  trial." 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  firmly,  "  when  a  youngster  tells 
a  falsehood  like  that,  with  so  calm  a  face,  he  is 
ready  to  tell  a  dozen.  I  tell  you,  it's  in  the  blood. 
I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  boy  who  lies." 

He  went  on  to  his  work,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard 
returned  to  Tommy,  and  talked  with  him  a  long 
while,  very  kindly  and  persuasively,  but  all  to  no 
effect.  He  replied,  as  often  as  she  asked  him, 
that  he  had  not  touched  the  gum-drops. 

At  noon  Farmer  Pritchard  went  into  the  house, 
and  they  had  dinner.  After  dinner,  he  called 
Tommy. 

"Tommy,"  he  asked,  "did  you  take  the  gum- 
drops?" 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't,"  said  Tommy. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  farmer,  "  my  horse  is  har- 
nessed. Lucy,  put  the  boy's  cap  on.  I  will  carry 
him  back  to  the  poor-house,  because  he  will  not 
tell  the  truth." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  back,"  said  Tommy. 

But  still  he  denied  taking  the  gum-drops. 

Mr.  Pritchard  told  his  wife  to  get  the  boy  ready. 
She  cried  as  she  brought  out  his  little  coat  and 
cap,  and  put  them  on. 

But  Tommy  did  not  cry.  He  comprehended 
that  an  injustice  was  done,  and  he  knit  his  baby 
brow,  and  held  his  little  lips  tight. 

The  horse  was  brought  round.  Mr.  Pritchard 
came  in  for  the  boy.  I  th^nk  he  believed,  up  to 
the  last,  that  Tommy  would  confess;  but  the  little 
fellow  stood  steadfast. 

He  was  lifted  into  the  wagon.  Such  a  little 
boy  he  looked  as  they  drove  away !  He  thought 
of  the  cold  house  to  which  he  was  returning.  The 
helpless  old  women,  the  nights  of  terror — all  these 
he  thought  of,  when,  with  pale  face  and  blue  lips, 
he  was  taken  from  the  wagon,  and  sent  up  to  the 
poor-house. 

Farmer  Pritchard  watched  him  as  he  went  up 
the  steps.     He  went  in. 

The  master  came  out  for  an  explanation.  It  was 
given,  and  the  farmer  drove  away. 

The  farmer  laid  a  fresh  stock   of  gum-drops  on 


the  bureau  at  night,  and  thought,  grimly,  that 
these  were  safe.  He  retired  early,  but  his  sleep 
was  broken. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  could  not  sleep  at  all.  The  tears 
stole  through  her  eyelids  long  after  the  candle  was 
out.  She  was  thinking  of  the  little  boy,  perhaps 
cowering  in  his  cold  bed  with  terror. 

Suddenly,  a  curious,  small  sound  attracted  her 
attention.  It  was  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
(  now  and  then  there  was  a  tiny  rustle  of  paper. 
The  sound  came  from  the.  bureau.  She  listened, 
and  her  heart  beat  with  excitement.  She  knew 
the  sound. 

"  Joseph  !  "  she  whispered.     "  Joseph ! " 

"What,  Lucy?"  said  her  husband.  He,  too, 
had  been  lying  awake. 

"Did  you  hear  that  noise,  Joseph?     It's  mice!" 

"I  know  it." 

"It's  mice,  Joseph;  and  they're  after  your  gum- 
drops." 

"  Good  gracious,  Lucy ! "  groaned  Farmer  Pritch- 
ard upon  his  pillow. 

It  flashed  upon  him  instantly.  He,  and  not 
Tommy,  was  the  sinner.  The  noise  stopped.  The 
little  depredators  were  frightened,  but  soon  began 
again.     And  a  rare  feast  they  made. 

It  seemed  as  if  that  night  never  would  end.  The 
farmer  heard  every  hour  the  clock  struck,  and  at 
five  he  got  up  and  made  a  fire  in  the  kitchen,  His 
wife  arose  at  the  same  time  and  began  to  get 
breakfast. 

"  I  won't  wait  for  breakfast,"  he  said.  "  You  can 
have  it  ready  when  we  get  back.  I'll  harness  and 
start  now." 

In  a  few  moments  the  wheels  rolled  over  the 
frozen  ground,  and  away  drove  Mr.  Pritchard  in 
the  morning  starlight. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  brought  out  the  child's  top  and 
primer,  and  made  the  kitchen  look  its  cheerfulest. 
Then  she  got  breakfast.  She  baked  potatoes  and 
fried  chicken,  and  made  fritters.  She  put  the 
nicest  syrup  on  the  table,  and  a  plate  of  jellies  and 
tarts.  She  laid  Tommy's  knife  and  fork  in  their 
place,  and  set  up  his  chair. 

The  sun  had  risen,  and  the  bright  beams  fell 
across  the  table. 

As  they  drove  into  the  yard,  they  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  the  wondering,  smiling  little  Tommy 
was  lifted  down  in  Mrs.  Prichard's  eager  arms. 
She  held  him  very  tight. 

"  Lucy  let's  have  breakfast  now,"  said  the 
farmer.  "He's  our  boy,  now,  Lucy.  He's  never 
going  away  again." 
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^t?^«J^nj)  early  Christian  church, 

f^jfiSS? astieal  History  (VoL  n- 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS. 

•Q<?C^(/S  PEAKING  of  the  cessation  of  miracles  in  the 

"  Burton,  in  his  Ecclesi- 
page  233)  remarks  that 
rf^)  "'their  actual  cessation  was  imperceptible,  and 
TtC^Ui  '"'£e  tue  raJ*s  m  a  summer's  evening,  which, 
*^»5~c<3^  when  the  sun  has  set,  may  be  seen  to  linger  on  the 
<.  ;L  ^  top  of  a  mountain,  though  they  have  ceased  to  fall 

v--f*  on  the  level  country  beneath." 

There  has  been  an  impression  in  many  minds  that 
miracles  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  apostles,  and  that  they 
were  not  designed  for  the  church  or  its  officers  after  their  day. 
This  is  the  position  which-  is  generally  taken  by  so-called 
Christian  ministers  when  they  meet  with  the  Elders  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Chri.-t  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

The  Savior  said  to  His  disciples,  as  recorded  in  the  16th 
chapter  of  Mark: 

"And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe:  In  my 
name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues; 

"They  shall  take  up  serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the 
sick,  and  they  shall  recover." 

When  the  Elders  of  our  Church  have  quoted  these  words 
the  reply  has  generally  been  made  by  preachers  that  these 
gifts  were  intended  for  apostolic  days  alone,  when  they  were 
needed  by  the  disciples  to  establish  the  gospel  and  to  convince 
the  world  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Messiah  who  was  to 
come. 

But  Burton,  in  the  words  we  have  quoted  above,  truly 
describes  the  manner  in  which  these  miraculous  gifts  and 
power-  disappeared  from  among  men.  They  were  not  with- 
drawn all  at  once;  but  they  gradually  faded  away,  like  the 
rays  of  tin-  declining  sun,  until  they  disappeared  altogether 
and  darkness  set  in. 

There  was  a  cause  for  this.  Faith  bad  decreased.  Man- 
kind would  not  have  the  pure  word  of  God.  They  persecuted 
and  slew  the  nii-nuli..  had  the  Priesthood  and  who  received 
revelation  from  God.  The  result  was  the  Church  was 
gradually  overcome,  the  authority  which  the  Lord  acknowl- 
1  was  withdrawn  and  spiritual  gifts  departed. 

But  for  upward-  of  two  centuries  alter  the  birth  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  these  spiritual  gifts  wire  common  in  the  Christian 
( Ihurch. 

Justin  Martyr,  one  of  the  early  Christians,  published  a 
composition  which  is  called  "Dialogue  with  Tryphon,"  in 
which  In-  defended  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  Juda- 
ism This  was  not  tar  from  the  year  A.  1>.  I'.it.  In  this 
"Dialogue"  he  says  ; 

"  Among  us  also  you  may  see  both  males  and  females  pos- 
Dg  gifts  from  the  S|.irit  of  God." 

In  one  of  his  "  Apologies"  the  same  writer  says  : 

"Foi  many  of  our  Christian  people,  exercising  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  have 
cured,  and  are  even  now  curing,  many  demoniacs  in  your  own 
city  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  though  these  persons  could 


not  be  cured  by  all  other  exorcists,  and  enchanters  and  sorcer- 
ers. But  ours  have  overcome  and  driven  out  the  demons  that 
possessed  these  men. ' ' 

It  seems  from  this  testimony  that  in  Justin  Martyr's  time, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  birth  of  the 
Lord,  the  spiritual  gifts  were  in  the  church  and  also  the  power 
to  cast  out  devils. 

Quadratus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Athens  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century,  is  credited  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  One  of  the  old  writers,  who  had  the  works  of 
Papias  before  him,  states : 

'  [Papias]  relates  that  a  dead  man  was  raised  in  his  time, 
and  moreover  that  another  wonderful  thing  occurred  to  Justus, 
who  was  surnamed  Barsabas,  namely,  that  he  drank  a  deadly 
poison,  and  suffered  no  unpleasant  effects,  on  account  of  the 
grace  of  the  Lord." 

The  writer  does  not  say  how  it  was  that  Justus  came  to 
drink  this  poison ;  but  if  it  is  true  that  he  did  drink  it,  it  is 
altogether  likely  he  did  it  without  knowing  what  it  was,  and 
not  to  give  the  people  a  sign  or  to  show  them  the  power  that 
the  Lord  had  given  to  him. 

Irenreus  speaks  of  miracles  as  still  common  in  Gaul  [the 
land  now  known  to  us  as  France]  when  he  wrote,  which  was 
nearly  at  the  close  of  the  second  century.     He  says : 

"On  this  account  also  His  true  disciples,  receiving  grace 
from  Him,  perform  miracles  in  His  name  for  the  benefit  of 
men,  as  each  of  them  has  received  the  gift  from  Him.  For 
some  truly  and  really  expel  demons  ;      *  *      and  others 

have  foreknowledge  of  the  future,  and  visions,  and  prophetic 
utterances.  Others  heal  the  sick  and  make  them  well,  by  the 
imposition  of  their  hands.  And  even  now,  as  we  have  said, 
the  dead  have  also  been  raised,  and  have  remained  with  us 
many  years." 

He  says  again  : 

"  As  also  we  have  many  brethren  in  the  church  having  pro- 
phetic gifts,  and  speaking  in  all  foreign  tongues,  and  bringing 
to  light  the  secrets  of  men,  for  a  good  purpose." 

Tertullian  and  other  writers  of  about  the  same  period,  are 
witnesses  to  the  continuance  at  their  day  of  the  power  of  cast- 
ing out  devils. 

Papias,  Quadratus,  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenreus,  whose 
names  we  have  mentioned,  were  all  martyred  on  account  of 
their  religion.  Most  of  those  in  eminent  positions  in  the 
church  in  that  day  were  martyred.  The  world  hated,  not  only 
the  apostles,  but  all  who  held  the  Priesthood  and  destroyed 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  testimony  of  these  men  concerning  the  spiritual  gifts 
which  were  in  the  church  is  important.  Is  not  the  cause  of 
the  disappearance  of  these  gifts  plain  to  be  seen?  How  could 
these  heavenly  gifts  be  continued  in  the  church,  when  all  who 
possessed  them  were  hunted  and  slain? 

Persecution  of  the  church  ceased  when  there  were  no 
more  victims  to  be  offered  up,  when  no  man  remained  who 
received  revelation  from  heaven,  when  the  church  no  longer 
possessed  spiritual  gifts.  The  church  and  the  world  were 
then  alike  reduced  to  a  dead  level,  true  faith  no  longer 
remained  and  the  causes  of  hatred  with  the  world  against  the 
church  had  all  vanished. 

If  they  vanished  like  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  shall  they 
not  return  like  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  ? 

Watch  these  rays  as  they  steal  over  our  eastern  mountains 
and  ki,-s  the  summits  of  the  peaks  to  the  west  of  us,  glorify- 
ing them  and  bathing  them  in  a  Hood  of  light  and  beauty; 
then  gradually  descending,  increasing  in  warmth  and  power, 
until  tin-  whole  valley  is  radiant  with  the  effulgence  of  the 
noon-tide  sun. 
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So  it  may  be  said  concerning  faith,  and  the  spiritual  gifts 
which  the  proper  exercise  of  faith  brings.  In  the  beginning 
the  faith  of  man  may  be  weak.  He  is  unused  to  its  exercise. 
He  doubts  because  he  has  not  experience  and  knowledge  to 
sustain  him.  But  as  he  progresses,  one  by  one  his  doubts 
vanish.  Faith  changes  to  knowledge,  expectation  to  certainty. 
And  thus  the  Church  of  Christ  gains  strength  and  power  until 
it  will  be  enveloped  in  the  full  glory  of  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness and  be  prepared  to  meet  the  Bridegroom  when  He  shall 
appear. 


DELAY  IS  DANGEROUS. 


-L/  you  would  arrange  your  drawing  miterials  in  a  little 
better  order. "  "I  have  been  intending  to  do  so,  Mr.  Wil- 
ton," replied  Edward,  "but  I  haven't  had  the  time." 

"Take  time,  then,"  returned  the  teacher.  "  'Order is  the 
first  law  of  heaven,'  and  it  should  also  be  the  first  law  of 
earth.  When  you  commenced  your  drawing  this  afternoon, 
you  had  been  just  one-half  hour  looking  for  your  implements, 
and  even  then  you  were  forced  to  borrow,  not  because  you  had 
none  of  your  own,  but  because  you  could  not  find  them.  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  bad  practice  indulged  for  a  time, 
becomes  a  bad  habit,  and  like  an  infectious  disease,  soon  con- 
taminates the  other  faculties. ' ' 

Edward  Allen  was  a  frank,  good-tempered  boy,  studious  and 
obedient  in  school,  and  in  truth  industrious,  but  his  industry 
consisted  in  hurrying  to  overtake  time  alread}^  lost. 

"I  haven't  the  time,"  was  his  excuse  for  any  neglect  of 
duty  ;  and  so  good  was  he  in  his  disposition,  that  his  fault 
was  passed  over  by  his  widowed  mother,  who  doted  on  her  boy. 

"Edward,  will  you  fasten  the  hinge  on  the  garden  gate ?  " 
asked  his  mother,  one  morning. 

"  I  haven't  the  time  now,  mother.  I  shall  be  late  at  school 
if  I  wait  to  do  it,  for  I  have  had  to  hurry  so  about  that  wood 
I  could  not  cut  last  night ;  but  I'll  fix  it  after  school." 

"There,  mother!  "  said  Edward,  as  he  was  about  to  retire, 
"  I  forgot  all  about  that  hinge;  but,  however,  I  hadn't  the 
time  to  fix  it  to-night.   Never  mind,  I'll  do  it  in  the  morning." 

Edward  arose  early,  and  on  repairing  to  the  garden  a  sad 
sight  was  presented.  The  cattle,  finding  the  broken  gate  no 
obstruction,  had  entered  the  garden,  trampled  the  beds, 
broken  down  or  eaten  the  vegetables,  while  a  score  of  pigs 
had  finished  the  work  of  destruction  so  well  begun. 

Edward  wept  with  sorrow  and  vexation,  but  soon  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  it  was  no  fault  of  hisr  for  he 
should  certainly  have  mended  the  gate  if  he  had  only  had 
time. 

"Mr.  Browning  wishes  to  engage  a  boy  in  his  store  this 
winter,  and  I  think  Edward  would  suit  him,"  said  Mr.  Eas- 
ton,  a  neighbor,  to  Mrs.  Allen. 

"  I  should  be  glad  if  Edward  could  get  the  place,  but  I  fear 
he  will  not  succeed  in  obtaining  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Allen. 

"I  took  the  liberty  to  recommend  Edward,  and  he  has  only 
to  apply  before  others. ' ' 

Edward  was  much  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  determined 
to  secure  the  place.  "I  would  go  and  see  Mr.'  Browning 
to-night,"  said  he,  "but  I  must  attend  to  that  note,  and  I 
shall  not  have  time." 

This  note  had  been  the  cause  of  much  uneasiness  to 
Edward  and  his  mother.  It  was  a  note  of  fifty  dollars,  given 
to  Mrs.  Allen  by  James  Cutter,   a  man  to  whom  Edward  hail 


sold  some  cattle  without  making  much  inquiry  into  his  respon- 
sibility. 

"He  seemed  so  pleasant  and  honest,"  Edward  said  ;  [but 
then  he  should  have  inquired  of  Major  Lewis  about  his  char- 
acter if  he  could  have  found  time. 

Cutter  was  a  dishonest  man  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Whenever  the  law  had  its  hold  on  him,  he  was  honest  to  the 
letter,  but  the  spirit  was  another  thing.  He  had  given  Edward 
his  note  payable  in  sixty  days,  and  when  the  time  of  payment 
came,  lo !  he  held  no  property,  and  Edward  could  not  collect 
the  note.  Still,  he  talked  very  plausibly,  acknowledged  the 
debt  and  agreed  to  pay  whenever  he  should  become  able. 

At  length,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Allen  informed  her  of  some 
property  that  Cutter  secretly  held,  and  advised  her  to  urge  the 
matter  on  and  collect  the  debt.  Edward  was  sent,  but  so 
many  things  were  behind  their  time,  and  he  delayed  so  long, 
that  Cutter  found  that  his  secret  was  known,  and  again  eluded 
the  payment. 

Disappointed  in  this,  he  resolved,  at  least,  to  secure  the  sit- 
uation with  Mr.  Browning,  and  made  an  application  to  that 
gentleman. 

"lam  very  sorry,"  replied  Mr.  Browning,  "but  I  have 
just  engaged  James  Landon.  I  should  have  preferred  you, 
for  your  neighbor,  Mr.  Easton,  spoke  very  highly  of  your 
honesty  and  faithfulness,  and  if  you  had  only  come  last  even- 
ing, you  should  have  had  the  place.'' 

"I  tried  to  come,"  said  Edward,  really  disappointed,  "but 
I  hadn't  the  time." 

"  In  such  a  case  I  would  take  time,"  said  Mr.  Browning, 
"I  should  have  sent  to  you,  but  Mr.  Easton  told  me  he  wouIH 
call  at  your  house  and  let  you  know  of  the  chance,  and  I 
thought  if  you  wished  the  place  you  would  come  instantly." 

"I  do  declare,  mother,"  said  Edward,  that  night,  after 
recounting  his  ill-success,  "what  a  pity  that  we  haven't  time  to 
do  what  we  want  to  !  If  I  could  have  seen  Mr.  Browning  last 
night,  I  should  have  had  that  place  ;  and  for  want  of  a  few 
moments'  time  our  garden  is  destroyed,  and  Cutter  has 
slipped  out  of  that  note  again.     This  time  is  precious  stuff"." 

"Precious,  indeed,"  replied  his  mother ;  "but  do  not 
most  of  your  troubles  arise  from  neglecting  to  do  things  in 
their  proper  time?  The  better  way  is  to  'defer  not  till 
to-morrow  what  should  be  done  to-day  ; '  and  if  you  will  only 
remember  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  will  do 
everything  in  its  time,  the  difficulty  will  be  avoided." 

Firmly  as  Edward  resolved  to  follow  his  mother's  advice,  it 
was  but  a  few  weeks  before  a  valuable  horse  was  drowned, 
because  the  busy  boy  had  not  time  to  cover  the  well  in  the 
lot. 

When  he  became  a  man,  he  lost  his  farm  by  not  having 
time  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  title.  Then  his  house 
was  burned,  and,  alas !  it  was  not  insured  ;  the  policy  had 
expired  a  few  days  before,  and  he  had  not  found  time  to  have 
it  renewed. 


Some  have  been  so  wedded  to  their  riches,  that  they  have 
used  all  the  means  they  could  to  take  them  with  them. 
Athenasus  reported  of  one,  that  at  the  hour  of  his  death  he 
devoured  many  pieces  of  gold,  and  sewed  the  rest  in  his  coat, 
commanding  that  they  should  be  all  buried  with  him. 
Hermocrates  being  loath  that  any  man  should  enjoy  his  goods 
after  him,  made  himself,  by  his  will,  heir  of  his  own 
goods. 
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J"  XT  "VEIN"  1 3L  IE     HTSTRTJOTOR. 


A   CLOTH-SELLER   OF    CAIRO. 


0 


UR   readers  will   doubtless  think  it  a  curious   "store" 
which  is  represented  in  our  engraving,  but   they  must 


The  business  streets  are  generally  crowded  with  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  the  amount  of  trade  done  annually  would  astonish 
a  person  unacquainted  with  the  facts.  The  method  of  buying 
and  selling  among  the  natives  is  a  sort  of  auctioning  and  bid- 


know  it  is  a  place  of  business  in  far-off  Cairo,  which  city  is  of 
no  minor  importance  in  Egypt,  being  situated  on  the  Nile 
River  and  easy  of  access  to  the  merchants  of  various  nations. 
It  is  thus  provided  with  a  mixed  population,  the  majority  of 
whom  an-  Mohammedans. 


ding,  and  the  merchant  always  asks  a  higher  price  for  his 
wares  from  one  of  his  own  countrymen  than  from  a  European, 
because  he  knows  the  former  will  never  purchase  at  the  first 
figure  named,  but  will  quibble  over  the  price  and  will  never 
buy  until  some  reduction  is  made.    Thus  we  see  it  represented 


crTT^TEnsriXjiE    iustbitotob. 
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in  our  picture— the  merchant  exhibiting  and  praising  his 
goods,  and  the  would-be  buyer  making  his  offer  of  such  a 
figure  as  pleases  him. 

There  being  in  the  city  so  many  followers  of  Mohammed, 
the  customs,  habits,  etc. ,  of  the  people  are  to  the  uninformed 
very  curious.  The  departure  for  and  arrival  of  pilgrims  from 
Mecca  are  seasons  of  feasting  and  peculiar  ceremonies.  At  the 
feast  of  Mahmal,  or  the  Departure,  by  the  Europeans  called 
the  "Carpet  Feast,"  a  camel  decked  with  embroidered  trap- 
pings, plumes  and  burnished  metal  ornaments,  bears  a  sump- 
tuous litter  containing  the  yearly  present  sent  by  the  Khedive 
to  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca.  It  is  preceded  by  musicians  and 
troops,  and  followed  by  a  motley  throng  of  pilgrims  of  every 
race  and  color.  On  the  return  of  the  sacred  caravan  the  anni- 
versary is  celebrated  of  the  birthday  of  the  Prophet,  during 
which  the  city  is  given  up  to  the  dervishes,  dancers  and  jug- 
glers. No  more  favorable  opportunity  is  afforded  for  studying 
the  varied  elements  of  Cairo.  All  the  back  slums  and  remote 
recesses  of  the  native  districts  now  pour  forth  their  Arab, 
Negro,  Abyssinian,  Beja,  Somali  and  Nubian  denizens  on  the 
public  squares  and  into  the  great  plain  near  the  suburb  of 
Buluq,  where  the  shiekh  of  the  dervishes  passes  on  horseback 
over  a  layer  of  human  bodies.  The  noble  animal  resists  at 
first,  but  the  bridle  being  held  by  two  slaves,  he  is  forced  to 
follow  them  over  this  carpet  of  living  flesh.  The  presence  of 
English  troops  summoned  to  take  part  in  this  feast  in  the  year 
1884  served  to  remind  the  Mussulmans  that  henceforth  the 
city  of  Amru  was  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel. 


TOPICS   OF  THE  TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


IN  the  last  "Topics"  a  letter  of  Pliny  to  the  Emperor 
Trajan  was  published  and  the  latter's  reply  thereto.  I  find 
another  letter  upon  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Minucius 
Fundanus,  the  Pro-Consul  of  Asia,  from  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
which  I  think  is  well  worth  reading  in  this  connection. 
Adrian  says : 

"  I  have  read  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Serenius 
Granianus,  a  most  illustrious  man,  and  your  predecessor  in 
office.  The  matter  seems  to  me  to  require  examination,  in 
order  that  peaceable  people  may  not  be  disturbed,  and  that 
occasion  of  evil-doing  may  be  taken  away  from  calumniators. 
If,  therefore,  in  accusations  of  this  sort,  the  people  of  the 
province  can  clearly  affirm  any  thing  against  the  Christians, 
so  as  to  bring  the  case  before  the  tribunal,  to  this  only  let 
them  have  recourse,  and  not  to  informal  accusations  and  mere 
clamors.  For  it  is  much  more  suitable,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
bring  an  accusation,  that  it  should  come  under  your  adjudica- 
tion. If,  therefore,  any  one  accuses  them,  and  proves  that 
they  have  done  anything  contrary  to  the  laws,  do  you  deter- 
mine accordingly,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
offence  :  but,  by  Hercules,  if  any  one  brings  forward  such  an 
accusation  slanderously,  take  him  and  punish  him  for  his 
impudence." 

The  tone  of  this  letter  is  rather  favorable  than  otherwise  to 
the  Christians.  The  Emperor  was  evidently  disposed  to  treat 
them  with  some  degree  of  fairness.  He  was  opposed  to 
calumnies,  informal  accusations  and  mere  clamors,  and  swears 
by  Hercules  that  the  one  who  brings  forward  a  slanderous 
accusation  should  be  taken  and  punished. 

Every  man  who  has  any  sense  of  justice  must  endorse  the 
sentiment  of  this  emperor.  There  is  an  instinctive  abhor- 
rence in  the  breast  of  every  honorable  person  against  informers 
and  false  accusers.     A  man  or  a  woman  who  gives  evidence  to 


betray  a  neighbor  or  one  who  is  persecuted,  is  a  most  con- 
temptible character.  Such  persons  are  vile  and  despicable. 
Yet  the  Christians  of  old  times  suffered  from  the  accusations 
of  such  people — and  frequently  they  were  false  and  slanderous. 
And  during  the  persecution  the  modern  Christians — the 
Latter-day  Saints— have  had  great  trouble  through  the  same 
class.  Vile  informers  have  betrayed  many  worthy  persons, 
and  through  their  accusations,  (feeling  safe  in  making  them 
because  of  the  concealment  of  their  names)  have  caused  them 
to  be  condemned  and  committed  to  prison.  If  Adrian's 
recommendations  to  his  Pro-Consul  of  Asia,  to  punish 
slanderous  accusers  were  applied  to  that  class  in  our  day, 
they  would  receive  merited  punishment  and  there  would  not 
be  so  many  ready  to  inform  upon  and  betray  their  neighbors. 

BUT  if  Adrian  was  disposed  to  punish  slanderous  accusers, 
and  even  of  the  Christians  too,  it  was  not  so  with  all  the 
Roman  Emperors.  The  name  of  Nero  stands  for  everything 
cruel  and  inhuman  among  the  rulers  of  that  empire.  The 
words  "  fiendish  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  men's  conduct  when 
they  exceed  all  their  fellows  in  wickedness  and  cruelty.  In 
this  sense  Nero's  acts  can  be  called  fiendish.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  man  could  be  so  utterly  dead  to  every 
humane  feeling,  to  every  sentiment  of  pity,  as  did  this 
emperor  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  says,  speaking  of  the  fire 
which  consumed  Rome  in  Nero's  time,  and  of  the  general 
belief  that  he  had  caused  it. 

"  In  order  therefore  to  put  a  stop  to  the  report,  he  laid  the 
guilt,  and  inflicted  the  severest  punishments,  upon  a  set  of 
people  of  who  were  holden  in  abhorrence  for  their 
crimes,  and  called  by  the  vulgar,  Christians.  The  founder  of 
that  name  was  Christ,  who  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  under  his  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  This  pernicious 
superstition,  thus  checked  for  a  while,  broke  out  again  ;  and 
spread  not  only  over  Judea,  where  the  evil  originated,  but 
through  Rome  also,  whither  all  things  that  are  horrible  and 
shameful  find  their  way,  and  are  practiced.  Accordingly  the 
first  who  were  apprehended  confessed,  and  then  on  their 
information  a  vast  multitude  were  convicted,  not  so  much  of 
the  crime  of  setting  (Rome)  on  fire,  as  of  hatred  to  mankind. 
And  when  they  were  put  to  death,  mockery  was  added  to  their 
sufferings  ;  for  they  were  either  disguised  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs,  or  they  were  crucified, 
or  they  were  clothed  in  some  inflammable  covering,  and  when 
'the  day  closed  were  burned  as  lights  to  illumine  the  night. 
Nero  lent  his  own  gardens  for  this  exhibition,  and  also  held 
the  shows  of  the  circus,  mingling  with  the  people  in  the  dress 
of  a  charioteer,  or  observing  the  spectacle  from  his  chariot. 
Wherefore,  although  those  who  suffered  were  guilty,  and 
deserving  of  some  extraordinary  punishment,  yet  they  came 
to  be  pitied,  as  victims  not  so  much  to  the  public  good,  as  to 
the  cruelty  of  one  man." 

The  persecutions  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  been  cruel ; 
but  what  a  chapter  of  horrors  is  revealed  by  the  brief  allusion 
of  Tacitus  to  the  sufferings  of  the  former-day  Saints. 

Men  who  treat  their  fellow-men  as  saints  have  been  treated 
in  former  days  as  well  as  in  these  latter  days,  have  a  fearful 
bill  to  settle  in  the  great  hereafter.  How  terribly  they  must 
feel  when  brought  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Lord  and 
called  to  answer  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  !  There  will 
be  a  fearful  reckoning  made  sometime  hereafter  for  the 
inhuman  deeds  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  this  territory 
under  the  claim  of  administering  and  maintaining  the  law. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  human  tongue  or  pen  to  describe  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  which  men,  women  and  children  have 
endured  through  the  desire  of  some  to  make  money,  and  a 
mistaken  zeal  of  others,  in  enforcing  the  law.  For  all  these 
acts  men  will  yet  be  called  to  judgment. 


LUTHER   THE    REFORMER. 


BY  J.    Q.    C. 


(Concluded  from  page  363.) 

WE  have  traced  at  considerable  detail  the  events  of  Luther's 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  have  brought  our  sketch 
up  to  the  time  when  he  publicly  defied  the  pardon-peddling 
Tetzel  by  denouncing  his  infamous  methods  and  declaring 
himself  prepared  to  defend  the  dogmas  nailed  upon  the  front 
door  of  his  church  that  bright  October  Sabbath  nearly  four 
hundred  years  ago.  What  is  yet  to  follow  of  his  momentous 
life  and  work,  must  needs  receive  briefer  mention;  not  that 
subsequent  events  were  of  less  importance  or  interest,  but 
because  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Reformation,  whose  birth 
we  have  now  witnessed,  has  been  oftentimes  and  with  great 
wealth  of  eloquence  told  already  in  these  columns.  We  can 
therefore  but  lightly  touch  the  chief  occurrences  of  this  life, 
so  rich  in  incident  and  action  ;  and  may  in  passing  observe  that 
the  task  of  condensing  its  interesting  features  within  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  article,  will  of  necessity  involve  the 
omission  of  all  but  the  most  startling  occurrences. 

Perhaps  no  one  who  heard  of  Luther's  courageous  action 
was  more  surprised  than  he  himself  on  perceiving  the  extent 
of  the  conflict  he  had  precipitated.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
propositions  were  conspicuous  for  devotion  to  the  Pope's  spir- 
itual pretensions,  and  the  further  fact  that  even  for  a  time 
after  taking  the  decisive  step  Luther  reiterated  his  belief  in 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  head  of  the  church,  must  be 
accepted  as  proof  that  a  complete  revolt  from  Rome  was  not 
then  contemplated.  He  was  prepared  to  combat  the  methods 
employed,  but  not  the  supremacy  of  the  authority  which 
employed  them.  Pardons,  he  conceded,  could  be  granted  by 
the  Pope,  holding  the  keys  to  seal  or  loose  on  earth  and  have 
it  sealed  or  loosed  in  heaven  ;  but  if  this  was  his  prerogative, 
why  does  lie  not.  demanded  the  bold  monk,  forgive  freely  and 
dispense  mercy  with  »ut  price  as  was  done  by  the  Master  when 
among  men  ?  "The  Savior  says,  Repent ;  and  He  means  that 
all  who  repent  are  entitled  to  the  promise  which  belongs  to 
then  without  any  papal  letters  of  forgiveness." 

But  there  was  iim  disposition  to  compromise  on  either  side. 
Tetzel's  business  began  to  suffer,  and  though  some  of  the 
Wittenberg  Btudente  bought  his  parchments,  they  put  him  to 
m  open  shame  by  publicly  burning  them  in  the  market-place. 
He  formulated  a  tract  against  Luther,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  a  vigorous  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Prierias,  master  of 
the  papal  palace.  The  learned  Professor  Julian  Kck  of  Ingol- 
Stadt  next  entered  the  arena,  and  thundered  against  him  a 
series  of  counter-propositions.  Towards  all  of  these  onslaughts 
Luther  maintained  a  grim  silence.  He  was  content  to  let  the 
leaven  work,  and  was  becoming  every  day  more  strengthened 

and  encouraged  for  the  heat  and  burden  of  the   conflict   which 

once  begun  was  i tntinue  so  long.     He  visited  Heidelberg  in 

1518  as  representative  at  a  council  of  the  Augustine  order, 
and  there  again  aroused  some  opposition  by  the  energy  with 
which  he  defended  his  doctrine  of  the  inability  of  man, 
through  the  works  of  the  law,  to  acquire  righteousness  before 
the  Lord.  Some  of  the  professors  coldly  turned  away  from 
him  and f  them  observed,  "  Hen-  Doctor,  if  the  peasants 

Were  to  hear  that,  they  would   .-tone   yon   to   death."      On  the 

other  hand  there  were  among  the  students  at  the  Heidelberg 
University  many  who  took  his  words  to  heart,  and  aome  of 
them  were  afterwards  scarcely  less  distinguished  than  himself 
as  reformer.-. 


At  last  he  was  formally  accused  of  heresy  in  a  document 
emanating  from  the  papal  headquarters,  and  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1518,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  where,  within  sixty  days, 
he  was  required  to  appearand  defend  himself.  He  asked  that 
his  defense  be  heard  in  his  own  country  and  that  some  impar- 
tial church  authority  in  Germany  be  his  judge.  This  was 
brought  about  without  much  trouble,  and  Augsburg  was  fixed 
as  the  place  where  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  as  the  man  who 
should  witness  the  momentous  proceeding.  He  had  visions  of 
the  stake  constantly  before  him  as  he  journeyed  toward  the 
appointed  city,  but  declared  that  though  "Martin  might  die, 
Christ  would  live."  On  the  1:2th  of  October  he  appeared 
before  the  cardinal,  who  promptly  demanded  that  he  recant  his 
utterances  and  refrain  in  future  from  anything  which  would 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church.  This  he  declined  to  do,  and 
on  the  10th  addressed  au  explanatory  communication  to  the 
Pope.  He  took  his  flight  by  night  from  the  city,  having  heard 
that  he  was  to  be  arrested,  and  after  escaping  various  dangers 
by  the  way,  he  again  reached  Wittenberg,  learning  then  that 
the  Pope  had  given  orders  for  his  imprisonment  and  uttered 
severe  threats  against  whoever  should  grant  him  protection 
and  assistance. 

In  1519  he  held  a  lengthy  and  important  discussion  with 
Dr.  Eck  in  Leipsic.  Duke  George  of  Saxony  took  lively 
interest  in  the  event,  did  much  to  arrange  its  details  and  fitted 
up  the  great  saloon  of  his  palace,  the  famous  old  Pleissenburg, 
whose  subsequent  history  has  been  so  checkered,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  speakers  ar.d  listeners.  The  debate 
lasted  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  of  July,  and  at  its  close  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  was  sent  to  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  Erfurt  which  were  to  decide  the  issue.  Luther 
humbly  returned  to  his  labors  at  Wittenberg,  while  Eck 
remained  in  Leipsic  two  weeks  taking  to  himself  all  the  honors 
of  victory,  though  among  the  hearers  the  great  majority  con- 
sidered him  to  have  been  completely  routed  in  the  argument. 

News  of  the  reformer's  contests  and  his  successes  spread 
like  wildfire  throughout  the  Fatherland.  Families  were  divided 
among  themselves,  brothers  frequently  taking  opposite  sides 
in  the  wide-spreading  controversy.  George  of  Saxony  arrayed 
himself  on  the  side  of  Luther's  foes,  as  did  in  general  the 
nobility  and  the  learned.  Most  of  the  universities  declared 
against  him,  but  the  welcome  which  his  teachings  found 
among  the  common  people  was  extraordinary.  Only  when  he 
reached  the  point  of  cutting  loose  entirely  from  Rome  and  of 
denying  once  for  all  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  over 
the  affairs  of  the  German  Empire  did  he  win  to  his  side  the 
powerful  nobles  whose  patriotism  towards  Kaiser  and  king- 
dom was  more  potent  than  their  devotion  to  Pontiff  and  tradi- 
tion. Then  they  rallied  bravely  to  his  support  and  it  was  only 
through  their  fidelity  and  courage  that  he  was  able  to  with- 
stand the  many  efforts  made  by  his  enemies  to  compass  his 
destruction. 

After  returning  from  the  Leipsic  disputation  Luther  devoted 
himself  with  thoughtful  earnestness  to  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  tracts  which  should  explain  with  more  fullness  the 
position  into  which  he  had  been  forced.  In  his  preaching  he 
avoided  all  causes  of  strife,  holding  it  his  duty  to  simply  point 
out  the  way  of  salvation  to  all  who  heard  him.  But  his  writ- 
ings bristled  with  points  calculated  to  puncture  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  Three  pamphlets  which  date  from  this 
time  won  wide  celebrity  and  live  to  this  day  as  his  great 
"  Reformation  Writings."  The  first  was  addressed  to  the 
German  rulers  and  nobility,  and  started  out  with  the  declara- 
on  that  as  "tlie  walls  of  Jericho  were  at  one  time  overturned, 
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so  now  the  straw  and  paper  walls  of  the  Romanists  must 
fall  also."  Instead  of  renewing  his  expression  of  allegiance  to 
the  Pope,  he  now  declared  many  of  that  ruler's  claims  to  be 
absurd,  nay  even  "laughable."  The  tone  of  the  work  is  sharp 
and  bitter,  and  in  proportion  as  it  widened  the  breach  between 
himself  and  Rome,  it  drew  him  into  closer  relations  with  the 
mighty  among  his  own  countrymen. 

While  engaged  upon  this  work  the  papal  bull  of  excom- 
munication was  prepared  against  him.  It  appeared  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1520,  and  charged  him  with  heresy,  with  creat- 
ing discord  among  "our  beloved  Germans  whom  we  have  ever 
lovingly  held  near  our  heart  (?)"  and  with  gross  disrespect  to 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  It  demanded  the  burning  of  all 
his  heretical  writings  and  gave  him  over,  unless  within  sixty 
days  he  should  recant  and  make  full  restitution,  to  the  fate  of 
all  heretics — the  stake.  The  princes  of  the  land  were  warned 
against  receiving  him  into  their  dominion,  and  were  called 
upon,  under  like  penalties,  to  assist  in  bringing  him  to  the 
punishment  his  crime  deserved. 

He  first  saw  this  dreadful  sentence  on  the  20th  of  October, 
and  declares  that  it  made  not  the  slightest  impression  upon 
him.  Instead  of  any  recantation,  his  answer  would  be,  so  he 
says,  a  book  "on  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  church."  It 
was  regarded  with  similar  feelings  of  contempt  by  many  of 
the  clergy  in  his  neighborhood,  and  especially  by  the  Witten- 
berg students.  In  Erfurt  they  threw  it  into  the  water  to  "see 
if  it  would  swim,"  but  in  Leipsic,  Cologne,  Mayence  and  other 
places,  its  admonitions  were  so  far  heeded  that  his  writings 
were  publicly  burned.  On  the  10th  of  December,  Luther  took 
the  solemn  document,  together  with  certain  Catholic  doctrinal 
works,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  associates,  Melancthon  and 
Karlstadt,  and  a  great  crowd  of  students,  threw  them  into  a 
fire  which  had  been  kindled  for  the  purpose  outside  the 
Elster  gate  of  Wittenberg,  uttering  as  he  cast  the  parchment 
into  the  flames  :  "Since  thou  hast  grieved  the  Holy  One  of 
God  (meaning  the  Savior)  may  eternal  fire  consume  thee." 

The  fact  that  after  this  terrible  blasphemy,  the  penalties 
threatened  in  the  papal  decree  were  not  carried  into  effect — 
that  he  was  neither  delivered  to  Rome  to  be  thus  punished  nor 
bound  to  the  stake  by  the  princes  of  his  own  land,  shows 
what  influence  he  had  already  attained  and  how  powerful  his 
friends  were  able  in  the  emergency  to  show  themselves.  To 
the  same  cause  also  we  must  attribute  the  opportunity  again 
offered  Luther  to  get  a  hearing  before  a  congress  of  church 
dignitaries  to  meet  the  following  year  at  Worms.  To  this  he 
was  invited  in  the  hope  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
passed,  he  might  still  be  persuaded  to  recall  his  heretical 
utterances  and  writings,  or  if  that  should  fail,  that  he  might 
with  less  difficulty  and  excitement  be  placed  under  arrest.  He 
started  for  Worms  on  the  second  of  April,  1521,  and  was 
received  in  most  of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed,  with 
every  mark  of  distinction.  Ahead  of  him  rode  the  Pope's 
herald,  and  in  the  train  were  several  of  his  most  trusty  friends. 
He  reached  Erfurt  on  the  Sabbath  and  delivered  before  his 
old  associates  and  the  students  of  the  university  a  spirited 
sermon  from  the  text  of  John  xx.,  19-23.  Proceeding  on  his 
journey,  he  was  taken  sick  between  Eisenach  and  Worms, 
and,  as  if  to  add  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  they 
were  met  by  the  report  that  the  Emperor,  hitherto  his  patron 
and  warm  defender,  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  influences  at 
Worms  as  to  promise  obedience  to  the  Pope's  command 
with  reference  to  Luther's  writings.  His  own  heart,  how- 
ever, never  wavered.  He  encouraged  his  companions  to 
pursue  their  journey,  and  declined  the   offer  of  a   powerful 


baron  who  urged  him  to  accept  the  safety  and  hospitality  of 
his  castle  until  the  forces  of  the  enemy  should  have  dispersed 
On  the  16th  of  April  he  entered  the  city,  riding  in  an  open 
vehicle  and  accompanied  by  a  host  of  riders  and  others,  who, 
within  the  previous  day  or  two,  had  joined  his  party.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  quarters  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  which 
had  been  selected  as  his  stopping  place,  and  entered  the 
portals  with  the  words,  "  God  will  be  with  me  !" 

Next  day  he  was  summoned  before  the  congress.  As  he 
made  his  way  through  the  glittering  throng  which  filled  the 
lobbies  of  the  bishop's  palace,  George  of  Frundsberg,  the 
victorious  leader  of  the  German  hosts,  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  saying  :  "  Little  monk,  little  monk,  thou  goest  such 
a  path  and  with  such  an  object  as  neither  I  nor  any  other 
commander,  even  with  our  best  battle  array,  ever  dared  to 
attempt.  Still  if  thou  meanest  well,  and  art  certain  of  thy 
affair,  go  forward  in  God's  name,  and  depend  upon  it,  the 
Lord  will  not  forsake  thee. ' ' 

Though  differing  in  details  of  the  proceedings,  the  result  of 
this  inquiry  at  Worms  was  no  other  than  that  of  all  previous 
attempts  either  to  persuade  or  coerce  the  stern  reformer.  He 
would  not  recant,  and  the  stormy  session  which  listened  to  his 
defense,  broke  up  with  these  words  of  his  ringing  through  the 
hall  :  "  I  cannot  do  otherwise  ;  here  I  stand,  God  help  me; 
Amen." 

On  the  19th  of  the  month,  the  Emperor,  who  presided  over 
the  congress,  decided  that  inasmuch  as  Luther's  false  doc- 
trines were  similar  to  those  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Constance,  he  should  be  given  up  to  the  same  penalty  as  was 
there  administered  to  the  heretical  followers  of  Huss.  Never- 
theless a  brief  respite  was  permitted,  during  which  influ- 
ential friends  on  both  sides  were  to  seek  to  bring  about  a  com- 
promise. Luther  lost  no  time  in  resuming  his  homeward 
journey,  upon  which  he  quietly  started  on  the  26th  of  April. 
The  true-hearted  Elector  had  his  fears  that  there  would  be  no 
further  safety  for  Luther  after  the  failure  of  these  last  nego- 
tiations, and  realized  that  if  open  force  should  not  be 
employed  to  effect  his  capture,  the  reward  of  treachery  would 
be  such  as  to  certainly  lead  to  his  betrayal.  The  powerful 
prince  therefore  set  a  plan  for  his  pretended  kidnapping, 
which,  while  it  might  deprive  him  of  full  liberty  for  a  time, 
would  at  least  assure  him  of  protection  from  real  foes.  On  the 
4th  of  May,  Luther  set  out  from  Mohra,  where  on  his  return 
from  Worms  he  had  been  paying  a  visit  to  relatives.  He  had 
only  proceeded  a  few  miles  when  he  and  his  party  were 
suddenly  set  upon  from  ambush  by  a  number  of  disguised 
horsemen,  who  compelled  the  driver  to  halt,  while  they  tore 
Luther  out  of  the  wagon  and  hurried  him  into  an  adjoining 
forest.  There  they  set  him  upon  a  horse,  and  after  a  long 
and  devious  way  they  conducted  him  at  11  o'clock  at  night  to 
the  imposing  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  which  frowns  above  the 
town  of  Eisenach.  He  was  warmly  received,  was  shown  to 
apartments  which  were  prepared  for  him,  received  a  complete 
outfit  of  clothes  and  armor  such  as  was  worn  by  the  knights 
and  nobility  of  the  time,  and  was  christened  "  Sir  George." 
Instead  of  his  tonsure  he  was  instructed  to  let  his  hair  grow, 
and  on  his  smoothly  shaven  face  it  was  not  long  before  there 
was  quite  a  growth  of  beard.  On  the  8th  the  imperial  decree 
of  outlawry  was  loosed  against  him,  and  as  a  condemned 
criminal  he  was  to  be  hunted  and  executed  and  all  were  warned 
against  concealing  or  protecting  him.  The  Elector's  decided 
step  was  therefore  not  taken  a  day  too  soon  ;  but  its  clever 
thoroughness  was  successful,  and  Luther  had  a  season  of 
absolute  quiet.     He  laments  that  in  exercising  at  arms  and  in 
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hunting,  of  neither  of  which  pursuits  he  was  fond,  he  had  to 
lose  many  valuable  hours.  But  he  had  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  studies,  and  here  he  commenced  his  great  work — the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  It  was  in  his  room  in  the  Wartburg, 
while  engaged  upon  this  work  that,  according  to  popular 
story,  Satan  appeared  before  him,  either  to  threaten  or  to 
tempt  him  from  the  fulfillment  of  his  chosen  task.  But 
what  Pope,  cardinals,  congresses  and  emperors  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish,  it  was  scarcely  likely  the  PriDce  of 
Darkness  would  succeed  in  bringing  about.  Luther  seized  his 
heavy  inkstand,  and,  muttering  an  imprecation,  hurled  it  at 
the  bead  of  the  intruder;  in  proof  of  which  the  large  splash  of 
ink  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  is  still  pointed  out  to  the 
credulous. 

A  reformation,  like  a  revolution,  once  begun  is  not  easy  to 
control.  Men  are  prone,  when  striving  to  correct  abuses  of 
long  standing,  to  fly  to  the  commission  of  others  scarcely  less 
outrageous  than  those  they  would  subdue.  Such  a  state  of 
things  was  threatened  in  Wittenberg  during  Luther's  absence. 
His  followers  recognized  no  one  among  their  number  as  leader, 
and  soon  discord  and  angry  controversy  promised  to  tear  asun- 
der the  bonds  of  the  youthful  flock.  In  great  distress  of 
mind,  Luther  ventured  to  pay  them  a  visit.  His  very  presence 
was  enough ;  unity  was  restored,  and,  now  that  there  was  a 
softening  in  the  outside  bitterness  towards  him,  and  he  was  no 
longer  in  danger  of  his  life,  he  remained  to  cement  the  ties 
which  he  had  formed  and  to  inaugurate  radical  changes,  suited 
to  the  new  doctrines,  in  the  observances  of  the  church.  In 
1524  he  laid  aside  his  monk's  garb  and  soon  thereafter  took 
his  residence  outside  the  cloister.  He  had  previously  declared 
bis  opinion  that  marriage  was  not  forbidden  the  clergy,  and 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  show  his  belief  in  the  startling  doctrine 
by  carrying  it  into  practice.  Katharine  of  Bora,  whom  he 
selected  as  his  bride,  was  herself  an  escaped  nun.  She  was 
seventeen  years  younger  than  be,  and  was  consequently  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  when,  on  the  13th  of  June,  J.i:'5.  they  were 
privately  married  by  Luther's  friend  Bugenhagen,  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  intimate  friends  The  sti  p  gave  bis 
enemies  new  material  for  scorn,  and  was  even  a  source  of 
much  concern  to  bis  friends.  But  lie  was  serene  in  having 
doue  what  his  duty  and  his  conscience  required  and  bis  energy, 
activity  and  courage  met  every  obstacle  successfully  and  bis 
influence  grew  with  mighty  strides  in  all  the  length  of  the  land. 

There  is  do  space  in  the  article  for  further  mention  of 
Luther's  noble  and  tireless  life  work.  He  preserved  his 
humility  through  all  his  victories,  and  held  nearest  to  his 
heart    tin     establishments   and   progress  of   the   "work   of 

Christ'  One  eong re—  billowed  another,  changes  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  papal  throne  led  to  changes  in  the  <  iermari  policy, 

and  uprising  of  the  peasants  in  the  quelling  of  which  Luther's 

words  availed  more    than    the    Kai-er's    threats — all    these    he 

lived  to  witness,  and  through  all  he  walked  faithfully  the  path 

he  had  marked  out.      His  manner  of  living  was   plain,  but  his 

circumstances  were  comfortable.  Bis  married  life  was  very 
happy  and  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters  blessed 

the  union.     Of  the  girls lied  in  infancy.     A   second  died 

when  she  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  only  preceded  hei  lather 
by  a  short  time.  The  third  lived  to  womanhood  and  named 
happily.  Tin-  oldest  son,  Johannes,  studied  law  and  became 
chancellor  at  Weimar.  The  second  son,  Martin,  studied  thi 
ology,  but  died  in  his  thirtj  third  year  bi  fore  arriving  at 
prominence.  The  other  son,  Paul,  the  ablest  and  most  like 
the  father,  studied  me  Heine  and  became  famous  in  Gotha  and 
afterwards  in  Brandenburg 


As  bodily  infirmities  made  inroads  upon  his  system,  he  with- 
drew himself  more  and  more  from  active  work  in  the  ministry. 
His  mental  activity  continued,  however,  and  to  his  last  few 
mouths  of  life  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
hymns  in  the  German  language.  On  the  17th  of  January, 
1 546,  he  preached  for  the  last  time  in  Wittenberg  He  then 
set  out  upon  a  visit  to  his  friend  the  Elector,  who  was  in  fail- 
ing health.  Arrived  in  Eisleben,  he  preached  four  times,  the 
last  time  on  the  J 5th  of  February,  when  he  also  partook  of 
the  sacrament.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  he  was  taken  with 
severe  pains,  and  as  he  at  times  walked  the  floor  and  at  others 
rested  uneasily  upon  the  bed  his  only  words  were  prayers.  As 
the  end  approached  one  of  his  associates  asked  if  he  still 
believed  in  his  Savior  and  the  doctrines  which  his  life  had 
been  devoted  to  preaching,  to  which  be  responded  in  a  clear, 
strong  voice,  "Yes."  This  was  his  last  word  and  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  February,  his  spirit 
took  its  flight. 

After  remaining  two  days  in  Eisleben,  the  body  was  borne 
back  with  all  solemnity, to  Wittenberg.  The  journey  was  a 
continuous  funeral  procession,  and  as  the  beloved  remains  on 
the  22nd  reached  the  gate  where  Luther  burned  the  papal 
bull,  the  whole  town  received  them  as  their  own  treasure. 
Discourses  were  delivered  over  the  coffin  by  his  associates, 
Bugenhagen  and  Melancthon,  and  then  the  corpse  was  laid  in 
the  chancel  of  that  same  church  on  whose  doors  the  ninety-five 
theses  had  announced  the  Reformation  to  all  the  world. 


LESSONS   FROM   CHILDHOOD. 


BY   B.    B. 


A  N  affecting  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  the  recent 
-f~*-  accident  which  befel  the  imperial  family  of  Russia,  It 
is  related  as  follows  : 

"The  little  Olga  was  in  the  hands  of  her  English  nurse, 
and  they  both  fell  down  the  slope,  which  was  slippery  with 
rain,  at  least  twenty  feet.  The  child  got  out  of  the  nurse's 
arms  and  ran  on  shouting,  'Don't  kill  me,  good  God.'  Then 
the  princess  came  back  to  the  nurse,  and  when  she  found  that 
her  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters  were  uninjured, 
she  exclaimed,  '  How  I  should  like  to  throw  my  arms  round 
God's  neck  and  kiss  Him  for  saving  us  all.'  This  most  touch- 
ing remark  struck  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  all." 

The  exclamations  of  the  little  princess  beautifully  illustrate 
the  truth  of  the  Savior's  saying,  that  "  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  ;"  for  her  lan- 
guage comprehends  principles  of  the  highest  spiritual  philoso- 
phy ;  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  providence  of 
God  and  the  personality  of  His  being. 

The  miraculous  escape  of  the  Czar  and  his  family  from  an 
instant  ami  horrible  death,  affords  signal  proof  that  God  is  an 
active  agent  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  men,  and  that  their 
li\i  -  are  in  His  hands. 

The  accident  was  sufficiently  horrible  to  appall  the  stoutest 
hearts,  and  it  is  inadmissible  to  suppose  that  chance  cut  any 
figure  whatever  in  the  preservation  of  a  number  of  select  indi- 
viduals  who  were  hound  together  by  distinct  family  ties.  Quite 
a  number  of  persons  were  killed  outright  :  others  badly 
wounded;  but  royalty,  in  this  instance,  escaped  almost 
unscathed. 

It  is  a  greater  tax  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  to  believe 
thai  blind  chance  can  possibly  exercise  such  discriminating 
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powers,  than  to  believe  in  the  interference  of  an  intelligent 
Being,  which  is  God.  From  a  rational  point  of  view,  the 
advantage  lies  wholly  with  the  Christian ;  and  it  is  creditable 
to  the  intelligence  of  any  person  to  admit,  with  the  Czar's 
little  daughter,  that  God  saved  them.  The  life  of  her  imperial 
father  was  saved  doubtless  more  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a 
terrible  national  calamity,  than  from  any  special  positive  good 
that  he  will  do  the  cause  of  God. 

The  Czar's  death  would  have  been  the  signal  for  a  general 
uprising  of  the  revolutionary  elements  which  abound  in 
Russia,  and  no  uninspired  human  being  could  possibly  forecast 
the  results  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  which  would  ensue.  We 
thus  behold  our  imperial  subject  as  a  man  with  a  mission  to 
perform,  and,  until  the  end  is  reached,  see,  almost  with  amaze- 
ment, that  his  life  is  as  safe  amid  the  thundering  crash  of  an 
awful  wreck,  as  it  is  in  his  palace  surrounded  by  legions  of  his 
most  trusty  soldiers.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  because  of 
the  heavenly  watch-care  which  is  exercised  over  him,  and  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  serene 
calmness  of  mind,  and  with  an  abiding  sense  of  security  in 
the  protection  of  God. 

Now,  if  we  think  thus  of  an  individual  who  has  no  covenant 
claims  upon  the  Almighty  for  His  protecting  and  constant 
care,  how  much  greater  should  be  the  confidence  of  the  Saints 
in  the  providence  of  God,  since  He  has  specially  obligated 
Himself  to  espouse  their  cause  ?  The  exalted  state  of  kings, 
and  the  lowly  condition  of  the  Saints  can  not  figure  in  this 
matter  ;  for  there  is  no  Saint,  even  the  most  lowly,  whose  mis- 
sion does  not  far  transcend  that  of  any  earthly  potentate, 
whose  life  is  not  regulated  by  the  divine  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and,  moreover,  God  is  bound  to  fulfill  His  contract  in 
behalf  of  those  who  have  covenanted  with  Him.  With  what 
quietude,  then,  should  we  view  the  varying  and  often  inex- 
plicable vicissitudes  of  life,  for  God  is  with  us  ! 

The  childlike  and  exemplary  faith  in  God  which  the  little 
princess  exhibited  is  specially  commended  to  the  Saints.  It 
seems  that  her  mind  is  so  constituted  that  whether  in  the 
midst  of  an  awful  danger  or  in  the  first  transports  of  a  rap- 
turous joy  because  of  her  loved  ones,  her  thoughts  revert  to 
God  and  His  providences.  She  lived,  moved  and  had  her 
being  in  God  ; — alas,  for  the  rarity  of  such  faith  ! 

We  trust  that  a  brighter  day  may  soon  dawn  on  the  land  of 
the  Czar,  so  that  no  one  may  deem  it  a  religious  duty  to 
attempt  any  correction  of  the  saintly  child's  idea  that  God  is 
a  being  who  can  be  kissed  ;  in  fact,  that  He  has  a  personality, 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  man.  Her  heart  and  mind  are  illu- 
minated by  the  radiations  of  heavenly  light,  and  with  the  pre- 
cision of  inspiration  she  has  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  God's 
providence,  and  exhibited  the  secret  thoughts  of  a  soul  unfet- 
tered by  the  powers  of  priestcraft. 


THE    WANDERING   JEW. 


BY  J.    J.    W. 


OF  the  many  myths  which  diverge  from  every  little  incident 
of  our  Savior's  career,  the  legend  of  Ahasuerus,  the 
Wandering  Jew,  is  certainly  the  most  striking  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

All  the  nations  of  the  Seven  Champions  have  it  in  some 
shape  or  other,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  way  in  which  the 
story  adapts  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  time  and  place.     In 


Germany,  where  he  appeared  A.  D.,  1547,  he  was  a  kind  of 
polyglot  errant,  battling  professors  and  divines  with  the 
accumulated  learning  of  fifteen  centuries.  In  Paris,  he 
heralded  the  advent  of  Cagliostro  and  Mesmer,  cured  diseases 
and  astounded  the  salons  by  his  prodigious  stories.  He 
remembered  seeing  Nero  standing  on  a  hill  to  enjoy  the  flames 
of  his  capitol,  and  was  a  particular  crony  of  Mahomet's  father 
at  Ormus. 

It  was  here,  too,  he  anticipated  the  coming  scepticism,  by 
declaring  from  personal  experience,  that  all  history  was  a  tissue 
of  lies.  In  Italy,  the  myth  has  become  interwoven  with  the 
national  art  hero.  When  he  came  to  Venice,  he  brought 
with  him  a  fine  cabinet  of  choice  pictures,  including  his  own 
portrait  taken  by  Titian,  some  two  centuries  before.  In 
England,  John  Bull  has  endowed  him  with  the  commercial 
spirit  of  his  stationary  brethren,  and,  to  complete  his  certifi- 
cate of  naturalization,  made  him  always  thirsty.  But  the  Jew 
of  Quarter  Sessions  Reports,  who  is  always  getting  into 
scrapes,  is  not  the  Jew  of  the  rural  popular  legends,  in  which 
he  is  invariably  represented  as  a  purely  benevolent  being, 
whose  crime  has  been  long  expiated  by  his  cruel  punishment, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  help  of  every  good  Christian. 
When  on  his  weary  way  to  Golgotha,  Christ  fainting,  and 
overcome  under  the  burden  of  the  cross,  asked  him,  as  he  was 
standing  at  his  door,  for  a  cup  of  water  to  cool  his  parched 
throat,  he  spurned  the  supplication,  and  bade  him  on  the 
faster. 

"I  go,"  said  the  Savior,  "but  thou  shalt  thirst  and  tarry 
till  1  come."  And  ever  since  then,  by  day  and  night  through 
the  long  centuries,  he  has  been  doomed  to  wander  about  the 
earth,  ever  craving  for  water,  and  ever  expecting  the  day  of 
judgment  which  shall  end  his  toils. 

Sometimes  during  the  cold  winter  nights,  the  lonely  cottager 
will  be  awakened  by  a  plaintive  demand  for  "water,  good  Chris- 
tian! water,  for  the  love  of  God  !"  and  if  he  looks  out  into  the 
moonlight,  he  will  see  a  venerable  old  man  in  antique  raiment, 
with  gray-flowing  beard  and  tall  staff,  who  beseeches  his 
charity  with  the  most  earnest  gesture.  Woe  to  the  churl  who 
refuses  him  water  or  shelter.  If.  on  the  contrary,  you  treat 
him  well,  and  refrain  from  indelicate  inquiries  respecting  his 
age — on  which  point  he  is  very  touchy — his  visit  is  sure  to 
bring  good  luck.  Perhaps  years  afterwards,  when  you  are  on 
your  death-bed,  he  may  happen  to  be  passing ;  and  if  he 
should,  you  are  safe,  for  three  knocks  with  his  staff  will  make 
you  hale,  and  he  never  forgets  any  kindness.  Many  stories 
are  current  of  his  wonderful  cures. 

From  the  year  1818  (perhaps  earlier)  to  1830,  a  handsomely 
featured  Jew,  in  semi-eastern  costume,  fair-haired,  bare- 
headed, his  eye  intently  fixed  on  a  little  ancient  book  he  held 
in  both  hands,  might  be  seen  gliding  through  the  streets  of 
London,  but  was  never  seen  to  issue  from  or  to  enter  a 
house,  or  pause  upon  his  way.  He  was  popularly  known  as 
"The  Wandering  Jew,"  but  there  was  something  so  dignified 
and  anxious  in  his  look,  that  he  was  never  known  to  suffer  the 
slightest  molestation. 

He  disappeared  ;  was  seen  again  in  London  some  ten  years 
later,  still  young,  fair-haired,  bare-headed,  his  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  his  book,  his  feet  going  steadily  forward  as  he  went 
straight  on,  and  men  again  whispered  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  "The  Wandering  Jew  !  "  There  were  many  who 
believed  that  he  was  the  very  man  to  whom  had  been  uttered 
the  awful  words  : 

"  Tarry  thou  till  I  come.'* 
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Words  by  E.  H.  SEARS. 
Andantino . 


CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 


Music  by  C.  E.  KETTLE. 
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Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come, 

Look  now,  for  glad  and  golden  hours 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled, 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing  ; 

And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

Oh,  rest  beside  the  weary  road, 

O'er  all  the  weary  world  ; 

And  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

For  lo  the  days  are  hast'ning  on, 

Ihey  bend  on  hov  ring  wing, 

By  prophets  seen  of  old, 

And  ever  o  er  its  Babel  sounds 
The  blessed  angels  sing. 

When  with  the  ever-circling  years 

Shall  come  the  time  foretold. 

0  ye,  beneath  life's  crushing  load 

When  the  new  heaven  and  earth  shall  own 

Whose  forms  arc  bending  low, 

The  Prince  of  Peace  their  King, 

Wh"  t'.il  along  the  climbing  way 

And  the  whole  world  send  back  the  song 

With  painful  steps  and  slow; 

Which  now  the  angels  sing. 

TAKE    COURAGE. 


TAKE  .•mirage.  Saint.-,  and  faint  not  by  the  way. 

Though  Btorm  clouds  thick  and  fast  be  bov'ring  nigh, 

The  sun  proclaim-  the  glory  of  the  day 
Behind  the  cloud  as  in  the  cloudless  sky. 

The  darkest  hour  is  jus)  before  the  dawn. 
Yet  who  shall  doubt  the  fast  approaching  morn. 

I  )r  when  we  see  the  snow  clad  hedge  and  lawn 
\\  ho  dare,  to  say  that  -|>riiiL'  will  ne'er  return. 

The  sailor  or  the  soldier  ne'er  could  tell 
Their  prov  ■  ■  for  wars  and  tempests  dire : 

The  giant  oak  that  braves  the  storm  bo  well 
Grows  stronger  with  the  wind's  increasing  ire. 

ris  inert  that  some  should  now  and  then  be  left 
I'o  blindly  grope  in  life's  sequestered  -hade 
To  feel  their  breast  of  life  and  hope  bereft, 

Till  all  their  sins  are  on  the  altar  lai  1. 


No  vain  aspiring  can  the  soul  afford  ; 

God's  searching  eyes  will  ev'ry  vice  assail ; 
The  wrong  must  perish  like  the  miser's  hoard, 

Or  as  the  chaff  before  the  passing  gale. 
God  knows  the  proper  paths  to  lead  us  in, 

And  what  is  best  that  we  should  do  and  know 
To  win  the  vict'ry  over  death  and  sin, 

Ami  lit  us  for  the  reign  of  peace  below. 
Let  not  the  heart  be  sad  at  trials  here, 

But  sense  how  e'en  the  Savior  suffered  ill ; 
He  bore  the  cruel  thorn,  the  galling  spear 

To  glorify  His  Father's  holy  will. 
Then  why  should  we  repine  when  raids  arise. 

( )r  think  God's  mighty  arm  is  short  or  stayed  ; 
He  holds  his  people  sacred  in  His  eyes, 
\ud  will  not  fail  to  do  as  He  hath  said. 


Experience  enables  me  to  depose  to  thecomfort  and  bless- 
ing that  literature  can  prove  in  sickness  and  sorrow;  — how 
powerfully  intellectual  pursuits  can  help  in  keeping  the 
head  from  crazing,  and  the  heart  from  breaking. 
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New  Goods  Just  Arrived! 


Harmony  of  the 


BIBLE  WITH  SCIENCE. 


$3.00    POSTPAID. 


Eistoiy  of  the    Waldenses, 


$1.25. 


BIBLE  STORY  SERIES. 

25  Cents. 


Chromos,  (formerly  $1.25  per  doz.)  re- 
duced to  70  c.  per  doz.,  postpaid. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LABORS  OF 

Eliza  E.   Snow  Smith, 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  pamplet  just  issued  at  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Price:  15  cents  postpaid,  $10.00  net  per 
100  copies. 

This  brief  record  of  this  eminent  lady 
should  be  read  by  every  Saint. 


Given  Away  in  Goods,  without  limitof  time,  by 

C.  J.  GUSTAVESON, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc.  $3,000  to 
Wholesale  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions,  and 
$3,000  to  Retail  Buyers  in  Equal  Proportions. 

66  &  68  Second  South  St., 
P.  O.  Box  1039.  Salt  Lake  City. 
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PRICE-LIST  OF  TEE  BOOKS  OF 

The  Faith-Promoting  Series 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


My  First  Mission, 

25  cents 

A  String  of  Pearls, 

26 

Leaves  from  my  Journal, 

25 

" 

Fragments  of  Experience, 

President  Heber  C.  Kimball's  Journal, 

26 

25 

Early  Scenes  in  Church  History, 

26 

The  Life  of  Nephi, 

25 

" 

Scraps  of  Biogiaphy, 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found, 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard, 

25 

" 

26 

25 

" 

Eventful  Narratives, 

25 

" 

Helpful  Visions 

25 

" 

OTHER    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 

50 

(1 

"Mormon"  Doctrine, 

26 

" 

The  Hand  of  Providence, 

60 

" 

Gospel  Philosophy. 
Orson  Pratt's  Works, 

75 
75 

" 

Lydia  Knight's  History, 

26 

it 

Heroines  of  Mormondom, 

25 

Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Music  Book, 

60 

" 

M.  I.  Song  Tiook, 

40 

II 

Unlawful  Cohabitation, 

2i 

Dialogues  ind  Recitations, 

25 

II 

Why  we  Practice  Plural  Marriage, 

25 

LYDIA.  KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First'Book  of  a'Series  to  be  PubliHhed, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series. " 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 


z.  o.  nvg.  i. 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  TTIiolesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods, 

Hardware,  Queensware,  China  and  Glass- 
ware, 

Hosiery,  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Childrens' 
Wraps, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber  Goods, 

Hats,  Caps  and  Clothing, 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoliuins, 

Drugs. 

Sole  Agents  jor  the 

CHAMPION      MONITOR       AND 
CHARTER    OAK 

Stoves,  Ranges  and  Heaters. 


We  make  a  Specially  of  Home  Made 
Boots  arerf  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods. 


H.  S.  BLDREDGB,  Superintendent. 


John  Tavloh,  President. 


B.  H.  Schbttleb,  Ass't  Cashier. 


Zion's  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING   BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  C  nt.  Interest  on  Saving  Depos- 
its.    Money  to  Lran  on  Approved  Securities, 
at  Low  Kates  of  Interest. 
20-21  l. 


ID.  O.  Calder's 


'Z 

a. 


11816   PALACE, 


4.S  and  47  "W.  1st  South  Street. 
Orders  by  Mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Book  Binding  done  by  ex- 
perienced workmen,  in  all  styles 
and  at  the  lowest  rates,  at  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 


PATRONIZE  TOUR  FRIENDS! 

Eagle  Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Staple 
Crackers.  Quality  and  Prices  guaranteed. 
Send  for  prices  and  be  convinced.  All  orders 
promplty  attended  to.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
297,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Stanley,  Prop. 
Corner  2nd  West  and  7th  South  Streets. 
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A  new  work  of  78  pates,  containing  songs 
and  music,  suitable  for  improvement  associa- 
tions and  ward  choirs.  B'  sides  a  choice  col- 
lection of  original  and  sclecte  '  songs,  it 
contains  a  number  of  hymns  selected  from 
the  L  D.  S.  Hymn  Book  set  to  old,  familiar 
tunes. 


The  Light  Running 

DomestiC!" 

The  Acknowledged  Standard  of  Excellency 
in  the  Sewing  Machine  Trade 

Perfect- Fitting     Domestic    Paper    Fashions. 
Beat  Sperm  Oil,  Needles,  Attachments  and  Parts  for 
all  Sewing  Machines. 


MUSIC! 

THE   CELEBRATED 

Standard  and  Packard  Organs, 
Chickering  Pianos, 

Accordeons,   Guitars,   Raujos,  Violins,   etc. 

R.  B.  Young,  President  J.  O.  Young,  Vice-President, 
M  W.Pratt, Secretary. 

YOUNG  BRO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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TEJkSDEL'S  4  STORES! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Roots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  everything 
useful.  Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods, 
and  all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 
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JOHN  C.  CUTLER  &  BRO. 

Agents    Provo  Woolen    Mills. 
No.  36  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Home     Made     Woolen     Goods, 

WHOLESALE  AUD   RETAIL. 

Gents  Suits  made  to  order  from  Provo  Cassimers. 

18-22  V. 


CO-OPERATIVE 

Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  largest  Consolidation  of 
Agencies  west  of  Chicago. 

We  send  our  64  page  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free  to  any 
address  on  application. 

P.  O.  Box  578,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
P.  O.  Box  70  i,  Oc;den,  Utah. 
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JOHN     HAFEN, 

Landscape  and  Portrait 

Crayon  Portraits  Enlarged  from  Photographs. 

Prices  of  Bust  Portraits,  witliout  frames:  3 
inch  face,  $<S.OO;  4  inch  face.  $10.00;  5  inch  face, 
$15  00;6  inch  face,  $20.00;  Life  Size,  $25.00. 
Send  $2.00with  order,  balance  on  delivery. 

Address,  Sprinqvii.le,  Utah  Co.,  Utah. 
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COULTER  k  SPGROVE, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 


BRASS  and 
MARTIAL 
Bands     Sup- 
plied. 

BANJOS, 
GUITARS, 
VIOLINS. 

COAJLTEK     A 

THE  SALT  LAKE 


Estey  Organs 

210,0110  in  use, 

1,500  made  each 

month. 

Sioty  &,  Clark 
Organs.  See  cut 

Weber  Pianos 
Estey  Pianos. 
SJfELGROVE, 

MUSIC  DEALERS. 


Sent  Free! 

Set  of  handsome  picture  cards  advertising 
the  VALLEY-TAN    REMEDIES.       En- 
close a  stamp,  and  your  address  to 
C.  E.  JOHNSON, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


R.  K.  Thomas. 


SaJ-t  I_,a,l^e  CIt3r. 


John  H,  Smith  Pres.,         A.  H  Cannon,  Vice  Pres. 
O.  H.  Pettit,  Secretary  an^  Treasurer. 


■CO-OP. 


p 


41  S  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  DEAL- 
ERS ami  MANUFACI URERS. 
0 


We  keep  a  complete  and)  wett  assoir*. 
ted  stock,  gnd  by  courteous  attention) 
to  the  vtettoir  and  pmrofoaaeirt,  we  hope 
t©  raedt  a  ttfeec-ai  share  of  the  pmbllo 
patronage.  Don't  ts.il  to  oatl,  w©  are 
selling  excee-df ngl y  tow. 

W.  N.    Williajis,    Superintendent. 

20-21   1. 


Sorcnssn  &  Carlquist 


Furniture  and   Upholstery. 

116;S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Burton-Gardner  Co., 

DEALERS      INT 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWItiO   MACHINES 
and  Manufacturers  of 

Combination  Wire  Fence. 

First  South  St.,  Opposite  Theatre. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Insure  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 
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Fire 


nsurance 


Co. 


OF 


Cash  Capital  $ioo,ooo.         Reserves  $13,57°- 
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Office  4.0,  East  Temple  St. 

HEBEE  J.  GRANT,  Pres.,     JAMES  SHARP,  Vice  Pres. 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Assistant  Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry  Dinwoodey,  John  Henry  Smith, 

George  Romney,  John  C.  Cutler, 

Thomas  G.  Webber,  David  Eccles, 

P.  T.  Farnsworth. 


LIBRARY  RECORD. 

This  valuable  Record  should  be  in  use  by 
every  one  who  owns  a  library  or  contemplates 
the  purchase  of  one,  as  well  as  by  all  associa- 
tions possessing  books. 

It  is  6x8  inches  in  size  and  neatly  bound 
in  cloth  with  leather  backs  and  corners.  It 
has  an  ornamental  title-page  with  an  index 
with  the  following  classifications  of  books: 
Scientific  Works,  Illustrated  and  Art  Books, 
Poetical  Works,  Fiction,  Law  Books,  Med- 
ical and  Hygienie,  Religious,  Historical, 
Juvenile  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

For  a  record  of  100  pages,  $1.00:  of  200 
pages,  $2.00. 


@@©ifi*  EESStlNliSS  MOUSES. 


Witl  Driver  k  Son, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

DRUGS,   MEDICINES,   PAINTS,  OILS 
AND  VARNISHES. 


We  Guarantee  the  Trade  Perfect  Satisfaction.    Your  Orders  Solicited. 


Wm.  Driver  &  Son,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Browning    Brothers. 

168  S.  Main  Street,        -         -        Ogden.  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 

FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING-  TACKLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.      By  far  the 
largest  stock  in  the  Territory  at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  out 
with  new  goods  and  new  prices. 

12-221 


SEND   FOR 

MOSHEIMS 

Ecclesiastical  History 

No  public  or  private  library  is  complete 
without  this  work. 
2  Vols,  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      "      sheep  $5.00    " 

Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 
Salt  Lake  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,     -    -    -    Ogden,  Utah. 

OGDEN, 

has  received  a  full  line  of 

PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 
SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

FAMILY  BIBLES, 
TOILET  SETS, 

REWARD   CARDS, 
etc.,  etc., 
which  he  is  selling    at  bed    rock    figures. 


Dealers    supplied    with    goods    at   lower 
prices  than    they   can    get   from    Eastern 
houses.     Write  for  terms. 
A.  H.  CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 

Choir  Leaders  or  Musicians 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of 
Music  that  appears  in  this  magazine  can  do  so 
by  sending  for  them  immediately  after  the 
piece  is  published.  Price  per  dozen  copies, 
50  cts.,  postpaid;  one  hundred  copies,  $2.50, 
postpaid. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  which 
we  now  have  for  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Price  $2.25  each. 

Vols.  9,  10, 12,  13,  14,  15,  16,    "    $2.50    " 
Vol.  17,  "    $3.00    " 


